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INTRODUCTION 

MEMORY  LOOKS  BACK  IN  THANKFUL 

PRAISE,  AND  FAITH  LOOKS  ON, 

REMEMBERING  GOD'S  WAYS. 

This  report  by  the  Secretary  of  a  certain  Rotary 
Club  in  Yorkshire  will  give  the  readers  of  the  follow- 
ing pages  some  idea  of  the  work  of  a  pioneer  Van 
Missioner  in  the  "  Never-Never  "  of  Australia  some 
forty  years  ago  :  "  What  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  strain ! 
— What  a  spirit  1 — What  faith.  These  were  the 
thoughts  that  passed  through  the  mind  of  most  of  us 
after  listening  to  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Thorpe  at  last  Mon- 
day's luncheon,  when  he  gave  us  an  account  of  his 
pioneer  work  in  the  "  Never-Never "  of  Australia. 
Think  of  it  1  A  parish  the  size  of  the  British  Isles  to 
look  after,  with  stations  (sheep  and  cattle)  to  be  visited 
some  fifty,  some  a  hundred,  and  some  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  apart,  and  no  roads,  merely  tracks  devoid  of 
signposts,  which,  when  it  rained,  became  stretches  of 
black  or  red,  thick,  rich  mud,  and  when  it  rains  in 
Australia,  it  does  rain  1 

Our  speaker's  sole  means  of  transport  was  a  Dodge 
van,  his  equipment  a  gramophone,  W/T  set,  and  a 
good  supply  of  New  Testaments  and  tracts.  He  knew 
very  little  about  cars,  and  had  only  learned  to  drive 
before  he  started  out  on  his  mission.  Some  days  he  was 
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axle  deep  in  mud,  other  days  when  the  temperature 
was  116  in  the  shade,  he  had  to  make  his  way  over 
numerous  sandhills,  on  one  occasion  forty  in  sixty 
miles. 

On  one  occasion  he  ran  out  of  petrol.  The  result 
was  he  had  the  painful  ordeal  of  having  to  walk  back 
twenty  miles — without  food  and  very  little  water — and 
seek  assistance.  This  is  typical  of  the  many  experiences 
he  recounted  to  us. 

Many  of  the  stations  he  visited  had  not  seen  a 
minister  in  living  memory.  All  the  preaching  had  to 
be  done  in  pubs,  shearing  sheds,  mustering  camps,  etc., 
and  as  Mr.  Thorpe  was  a  one-man  show,  the  task  of 
getting  a  place  of  worship  and  a  congregation  was 
often  times  a  heart-breaking  job,  but  grit  and  good-will 
got  over  most  difficulties,  and  our  speaker's  efforts, 
which  sometimes  look  thankless,  proved  in  the  end  to 
be  not  in  vain.  He  was  able  to  tell  us  that  his  labours 
and  loneliness — and  that  of  his  wife  who  accompanied 
him  on  his  last  trips — were  rewarded  when  on  his 
return  to  Sydney  his  chief,  who  knew  what  he  had 
achieved  told  him  his  trips  had  been  "  a  travelling 
benediction  ".  When  we  hear  of  a  man  taking  so  many 
risks,  undergoing  so  much  physical  and  mental  strain, 
and  openly  expressing  his  absolute  trust  in  Divine 
power,  the  best  that  is  in  us  is  quick  to  respond. 


CHAPTER  ONE 

OUTWARD  BOUND 

THE  PROSPECT  of  a  trip  to  Australia  on  a  ao,ooo-ton 
liner  presented  no  problems  to  me.  I  had  spent  many 
years  in  submarines,  destroyers  and  gunboats,  visiting 
many  foreign  ports  including  Colombo  which  was  to 
be  our  last  port  of  call  before  reaching  "  Down-under  ". 
But  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  much  as  Abraham  did 
when  "  he  went  out  not  knowing  whither  he  went "  at 
the  call  of  God.  True  I  knew  I  was  going  to  Sydney 
and  "  into  the  bush  "  but  where  the  bush  was  or  what 
it  was  like  I  hadn't  the  foggiest  idea.  Most  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  men  and  women  who  were  going  out  to 
Australia  to  "  make  their  fortunes  ".  By  far  the  greatest 
proportion  were  migrants;  poor  people  from  poor 
homes  who  had  never  before  been  at  sea,  and  this  was 
made  painfully  plain  to  me  during  the  first  two  days. 
At  one  time  I  appeared  to  be  the  only  passenger  on 
deck.  On  the  third  day  out  they  began  to  creep  from 
their  cubby-holes  and  commenced  to  organise  deck 
games  and  the  usual  social  activities  associated  with 
a  long  sea  voyage.  One  thing  I  noticed.  Despite  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  had  been  on  the  dole  they  seemed  to 
have  a  surprising  amount  of  money  to  spend  on  the 
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usual  tourist  junk  at  the  various  ports  en  route.  I  did 
not  go  ashore  until  we  reached  Colombo  where  I  paid 
a  return  visit  to  the  Cinnamon  Gardens,  the  Buddhist 
Temple,  and  Mount  Lavinia,  all  very  interesting  but 
very  "  tourist ". 

All  my  hopes  were  centred  on  reaching  Sydney  and 
going  out  into  the  bush,  and  I  felt  a  growing  excite- 
ment as  we  neared  the  Australian  coast,  but  when  we 
did  make  landfall  my  heart  sank  at  the  sight  of  the 
dark,  forbidding,  inhospitable-looking  coast-line,  and 
when  we  tied  up  alongside  at  Fremantle  and  I  saw  the 
rusty  corrugated  iron  buildings  with  the  lean,  cold- 
eyed,  hard-looking  faces  of  the  dockers  staring  up  at 
us,  all  my  romantic  ideas  of  "  Down-under  " — such  as 
they  were — faded  into  nothingness.  Later  as  I  went 
down  the  gangway  I  overheard  one  docker  say  to  the 
other,  "  Another  batch  of  Pommy  bastards  come  out 
to  make  their  bloody  fortunes,"  I  realised  we  were  not 
exactly  welcome  to  the  so-called  "  land  of  milk  and 
honey  ". 

I  visited  Perth,  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  but  was  not 
impressed  by  what  I  saw.  By  closing  my  eyes  I  could 
easily  imagine  myself  back  in  my  native  city  in  York- 
shire, but  "  comparisons  are  odious  ",  and  I  am  one  of 
those  "  peculiar  people  "  who  consider  the  British  Isles 
the  fairest  place  in  the  world,  and  my  own  county  the 
best  of  all. 

Prior  to  leaving  England  it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  meet  a  certain  person  on  arrival  at  Sydney.  As 
distinguishing  marks  we  were  to  wear  a  certain  badge 
in  our  lapels.  I  went  down  the  gangway  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  quay  looking  for  my  opposite 
number.  Suddenly  I  spotted  him,  walked  up  to  him 
and  introduced  myself.  He  shook  me  warmly  by  the 
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hand  and  said,  "  Welcome  to  Australia.  I  hope  you 
will  be  very  happy  here."  I  thanked  him  and  replied, 
"  Well,  I  hope  so.  Time  will  tell."  He  looked  at  me 
and  said,  "  Well,  there's  just  one  piece  of  advice  I 
would  like  to  give  you."  I  said,  "  Oh,  what's  that?" 
He  replied,  "  Now  you  are  in  Australia  just  forget 
you're  an  Englishman."  I  looked  him  straight  in  the 
eye  and  replied,  "  I'm  afraid  I  can't  do  that.  Your 
people  have  asked  me  to  come  out  here  to  undertake 
work  which  no  Australian  is  prepared  to  do  if  I  under- 
stand the  position  correctly,  and  an  Englishman  I 
remain,  now  and  for  all  time."  This  was  my  first 
experience  of  the  outrageous  national  conceit  of  the 
average  Australian  ("  Diggers  "  excepted)  due,  I  think 
to  their  isolation,  and  their  particular  way  of  life, 
which  for  the  most  part,  appeared  to  be  a  childish, 
animal  existence.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Sydney  Herald  published  about  three  years  after  my 
arrival  will  explain  what  I  mean : 

"  CLERGYMAN  FEARS  APOSTATE  NATION. 
Rev.  E.  G.  Thorpe  said  that  in  many  Australian  cities 
Sabbath  worship  was  almost  a  dead  letter,  and  the 
people  were  fast  creating  an  apostate  nation." 

To  resume  my  story.  My  Australian  friend  took  me 
to  H.Q.  where  I  was  informed  that  I  was  to  take  the 
Mission  Van  to  Wilcannia  as  soon  as  I  passed  the 
police  test,  and  from  there  I  was  to  work  the  whole  of 
the  "  Never-Never  "  west  of  the  Darling,  and  answer 
any  calls  from  ministers  in  isolated  areas.  I  was  to 
have  a  companion  as  far  as  Orange;  after  that  I  would 
be  on  my  own. 

Accommodation  has  been  provided  for  me  at  Trinity 
Grammar  School  where  I  am  to  stay  for  about  a  week 
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during  which  time  I  am  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
Van;  go  out  for  daily  drives  with  one  who  has  passed 
his  driving  test;  find  suitable  accommodation  for  my 
wife  and  daughter  who  expect  to  leave  England  about 
Christmas  time,  and  have  a  look  round  generally. 

When  my  wife  and  daughter  arrived  in  Sydney  they 
brought  along  two  strong  wooden  boxes — made  by  the 
local  carpenter  at  home — in  which  were  stowed  our 
most  valuable  articles,  silver,  cutlery,  sheets,  blankets, 
etc.  These  were  stowed  in  the  Cathedral  basement  by 
permission  of  the  Cathedral  authorities  until  such  time 
as  we  should  require  them.  On  my  return  to  Sydney 
my  wife  and  I  went  down  to  the  Cathedral  basement 
to  inspect  the  boxes.  Judge  of  our  dismay  and  anger 
when  we  found  the  chests  had  been  broken  into  and 
practically  all  the  contents  removed.  We  reported  the 
matter  to  the  Cathedral  authorities  and  the  shipping 
company.  The  latter  argued  the  boxes  were  intact  when 
they  left  the  ship  and  the  former  vice  versa.  Literally 
we  were  between  the  "  devil  and  the  deep  sea  ".  Each 
one  blamed  the  other;  we  lost  all  our  most  cherished 
possessions  which  did  nothing  to  improve  the  poor 
opinion  I  had  formed  of  the  people  "  Down-under  ", 
especially  the  city  type.  Verb  sap  1 

I  have  a  nice  room  at  the  Grammar  School.  The 
head,  Dr.  Allison  Weeks,  makes  me  very  welcome  and 
introduces  me  to  the  masters  and  staff.  He  and  several 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  are  English  and  we  are 
soon  chatting  like  old  friends. 

Next  day  I  am  introduced  to  the  Mission  Van  which 
is  to  be  my  home  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  rather  "  top-heavy  "  (I  think  the  person  who 
designed  it  must  have  had  a  "prairie  wagon"  in 
mind).  Fortunately  there  is  a  good  powerful  engine — 
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a  Dodge  20.  The  sides  and  roof  are  of  wood  and  canvas, 
the  idea  being  that  the  canvas  flaps  forming  the  top 
half  of  the  sides  and  rear  can  be  folded  up  when  it  is 
hot,  and  clipped  down  during  cold  weather  or  a  dust 
storm.  The  rear  section  falls  outwards;  then  slides 
underneath  forming  a  platform  for  speaking  purposes 
or  a  table  for  meals.  I  am  surprised  to  find  there  is 
no  bed.  Just  a  layer  of  wood  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  Van  with  a  very  thin  palliasse  with  a  couple  of 
blankets  thrown  in.  It  seems  to  me  I'm  in  for  a  "  hard 
time  "  in  more  senses  than  one  1  The  wireless  set  is  a 
rather  cumbersome  affair  (donated  by  the  Woollen 
Brokers  of  Sydney)  with  seven  controls  making  the 
tuning-in  process  somewhat  complicated.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  more  suited  to  a  drawing-room  than 
a  Mission  Van  but  it  is  part  of  the  set-up  and  I  must 
put  up  with  it.  In  addition  to  the  wireless  set  there  is 
a  gramophone  with  a  lot  of  records;  a  supply  of  New 
Testaments  and  Tracts;  some  cooking  utensils, 
enamelled  cups  and  plates,  the  usual  tool  kit,  axe, 
spade,  some  wire  netting  for  getting  out  of  sand  or  bog, 
and  later  on,  at  my  request,  blocks  and  tackle  were 
provided. 

After  several  runs  through  the  City  and  into  the 
country  I  applied  for  a  Driver's  Licence  and  was  told 
to  report  at  Burwood  Police  Station.  On  the  appointed 
day  I  drove  to  the  station  and  found  I  was  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  Police  Officer  who  would  carry  out  the 
test.  He  got  into  the  Van  and  after  a  quick  glance  round 
said  in  a  very  officious  tone,  "  Start  up."  I  switched  on 
the  engine  and  pushed  the  clutch  into  low,  put  my  foot 
on  the  accelerator,  revved  up  slowly  and  nothing  hap- 
pened. I  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  She  won't  go."  He 
gave  me  a  sarcastic  grin  and  replied,  "  She  will  if  you 
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take  off  the  hand-brake."  I  said,  "  Sorry,"  and  he  re- 
plied, "  Don't  worry,  most  people  do  the  same  thing." 
I  made  a  fresh  start — successfully  this  time — and  went 
through  the  usual  process  of  "  passing  the  test ".  After 
a  while  he  said, "  Stop,  I  want  to  talk  to  you."  I  brought 
the  Van  to  a  stop  and  he  said,  "  Where  are  you  going?" 
I  said,  "  Well,  I'm  just  out  from  the  old  country  and  I 
hope  to  go  to  the  *  Never-Never '  as  Van  Missioner."  He 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  shook  me  warmly  by  the 
hand  and  said,  "Well,  you  can't  kill  anybody  out 
there.  YOU'RE  PASSED." 

As  I  drove  away  I  said  to  myself,  "  Now  you're  a 
fully-fledged  driver  and  ready  for  the  great  trek,"  and 
I  lifted  up  my  heart  in  prayer  for  His  over-ruling  in 
this  direction. 

A  few  days  later  I  set  out  on  the  long  journey  to 
Wilcannia  accompanied  by  'Erb  who  had  taught  me 
to  drive. 

Prior  to  leaving  Sydney  I  had  taken  on  board  several 
cases  of  provisions  for  the  Hostel  at  Wilcannia,  and 
some  cases  of  Christmas  gifts  for  the  children  at  Mil- 
parinka  and  Tibooburra.  I  was  told  I  could  help  my- 
self to  the  provisions — mostly  tinned  stuff — on  the  way 
and  I  was  glad  to  do  this  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

When  'Erb  saw  the  load  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"  If  you  get  bogged  with  that  lot  on  board  you'll  never 
get  out.  I  wish  you  luck." 

Later  I  remembered  his  prophetic  words  but  that's 
another  story. 

Our  route  lay  through  the  Blue  Mountains — the 
entry  in  my  diary  is  "  not  a  patch  on  our  Yorkshire 
and  Scottish  scenery" — Bathurst,  and  on  to  Orange 
where  'Erb  and  I  were  to  part  company.  We  reached 
Bathurst  at  6.30  p.m.  and  went  to  the  local  hotel  where 
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we  had  a  wash  and  brush-up,  a  walk  round  the  town- 
ship, a  meal  and  then  to  bed.  Much  cheered  by 
2  Corinthians  xiii.  He  does  indeed  live. 

Next  day  we  had  an  early  breakfast,  discussed  my 
future  route  and  plans,  and  left  for  Orange  where  we 
arrived  at  9.15.  I  said  good-bye  to  'Erb,  thanked  him 
for  all  his  kindness,  and  set  off  by  myself  on  the  long 
trek  to  Wilcannia  and  the  "  Never-Never  ".  I  lifted  up 
my  voice  to  Him  in  prayer  for  "  journeying  mercies  " 
and  felt  strangely  comforted,  and  exhilarated  at  the 
prospect  of  being  on  my  own.  This  was  the  day  I  had 
been  looking  forward  to — not  without  some  trepidation 
and  fear  at  my  ability  to  cope — but  now  it  had  arrived 
I  was  full  of  joyous  anticipation  of  exploring  the  hither- 
to unknown  regions  of  the  real  "  Out-back "  and 
preaching  the  Gospel,  sowing  the  good  seed  of  Eternal 
Life  and  looking  to  Him  to  give  the  increase  a  hundred- 
fold to  His  praise. 


CHAPTER   TWO 

"  ITS  A  LONG,  LONG  TRAIL  A-WINDING  " 

THERE  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  "  the  first 
thing  a  new  generation  does  is  to  get  rid  of  its 
pioneers  ",  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  our  day. 
What  with  "Wells  Fargo",  "Laramie"  and  other 
Westerns;  "  On  Safari "  and  the  "  Adventure  "  series 
on  B.B.C.  with  their  camera  teams,  modern  equipment 
organised  to  the  last  pinch  of  salt,  the  real  hardships 
and  dangers  of  the  pioneers  are  whittled  down  to  the 
prosaic  level  of  ordinary  life.  To  explain  what  I  mean 
here  is  an  extract  from  a  recent  letter;  "  I  had  only  a 
few  days  in  the  township  you  refer  to.  I  am  sure  you 
would  find  it  very  much  changed  these  days  as  it  has 
become  very  much  of  the  tourist  centre.  Pioneer  Tours 
and  various  other  companies  lay  it  on  in  great  style  for 
the  visitors  with  well-appointed  camps  in  the  bush 
where  they  can  '  rough  it  \  in  great  comfort "  (The 
italics  are  mine).  This  was  written  in  March  1963, 
nearly  forty  years  after  the  events  recorded  on  these 
pages.  In  my  day  there  was  no  wireless,  communication 
by  telephone  was  restricted  to  the  various  townships 
by  roundabout  routes,  most  of  the  sheep  and  cattle 
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Outward  bound:  the  Missioner  and  his  van 


Cattle:  rounding  up  for  branding 


Aboriginal  Hero  and  his  son  outside  tent 


Bush  country:  scrub  and  trees 
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stations  were  cut  off  from  civilisation  except  for  the 
occasional  visit  of  the  mail,  carrying  letters,  provisions, 
etc.,  which  I  have  described  in  another  chapter.  As  for 
myself  I  had  to  do  my  own  washing,  cooking,  repairs, 
and  FIND  MY  WAY.  For  the  first  period  of  several 
months  I  was  ABSOLUTELY  ALONE  and  humanly 
speaking  had  to  rely  on  my  own  initiative,  my  sense 
of  direction  (I  did  not  carry  a  compass)  and  my 
ability  to  get  out  of  a  tight  corner  when  the  necessity 
arose. 

When  I  left  'Erb  at  Orange  I  was  entirely  on  my 
own  for  the  rest  of  the  trip.  To  say  that  I  had  a  feeling 
of  invincibility  may  seem  to  be  putting  it  rather 
strongly,  but  I  had  God's  promise,  "  I  will  lead  thee 
by  the  way  thou  shouldest  go  "  and  this  promise  pro- 
duced in  me  what  I  can  only  describe  as  "  divine 
ecstacy  "  which  persisted  through  all  the  varied  ex- 
periences in  the  "  Never-Never  "  and  persists  to  this 
day. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Narramine  I  saw  a  small 
camp  by  the  roadside  and  decided  it  was  a  good  place 
to  stay  for  the  night.  I  drew  up  and  introduced  myself 
to  the  roadman  who  seemed  very  glad  to  have  com- 
pany. He  said  he  was  going  to  the  nearest  homestead 
for  water  and  asked  me  to  get  the  fire  going  during  his 
absence.  This  was  my  first  experience  of  lighting  a  fire 
in  the  bush  and  I  wondered  what  he  would  think  of 
it.  When  he  arrived  he  looked  at  the  fire,  nodded  his 
head  and  said,  "  Not  bad  for  a  Pommy."  I  watched 
him  boil  the  billy  and  after  tea  asked  him  to  give  me 
a  few  tips  about  making  camp.  He  looked  at  me  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  said,  "  Well,  to  boil  the  billy 
right,  you  need  some  gum  leaves;  when  the  water's 
boiling  you  throw  a  handful  of  tea  into  the  billy, 
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then  swing  it  round  seven  times  without  spilling  a  drop 
— not  as  easy  as  it  sounds — give  it  a  stir  and  you  have 
a  real  good  cuppa."  Even  today  I  have  nostalgic 
memories  of  doing  this  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Darling  and  really  enjoying  it  apart  from  the 
"  skeeters  ". 

After  tea  I  brought  out  the  gramophone  and  we 
listened  to  some  of  the  classical  and  hymn  records. 
Later  I  fixed  my  mosquito  net  and  turned  in.  My  first 
night  in  the  Van. 

Next  morning  we  rose  at  6.0.  My  friend  had  the 
fire  going  and  the  billy  boiling.  I  opened  a  tin  of  bacon 
and  we  had  a  real  bush  breakfast;  afterwards  I  gave 
him  some  tracts  and  a  New  Testament,  shook  hands 
and  said  good  day. 

Later  that  evening  I  pulled  up  at  another  camp 
occupied  by  several  men  who  made  me  very  welcome, 
made  some  tea  and  invited  me  to  stay  the  night.  After 
tea  we  sat  round  the  fire  and  listened  to  some  records. 
I  then  read  to  them  the  twenty-third  Psalm  and  a 
part  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  discussion  on  religious  matters  and  I 
was  encouraged  by  the  earnest,  devout  way  in  which 
they  asked  questions.  I  gave  each  one  a  New  Testament 
and  some  tracts  which  they  promised  to  read  and  pass 
on.  Before  turning  in  I  thanked  Him  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  to  His  saving  grace  and  prayed 
that  the  words  to  these  men  may  bear  fruit  to  His 
praise. 

I  am  getting  used  to  the  "  hard  layers  "  and  had  a 
good  night's  rest.  Rose  at  6.15;  had  breakfast  with  my 
new  chums  and  set  off  on  the  journey  to  Cobar.  This 
turned  out  to  be  the  loneliest  part  of  the  journey  so  far 
and  I  don't  remember  meeting  a  single  soul  on  the 
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way.  About  ten  miles  from  Cobar  I  had  a  blow-out; 
repaired  the  tyre  and  arrived  at  Cobar  at  6.35  p.m. 
and  I  decided  to  put  up  for  the  night  at  the  Royal 
Hotel. 

Being  anxious  to  push  on  I  left  Cobar  at  9.15 
next  morning  for  Wilcannia.  Shortly  after  leaving 
Cobar  I  saw  my  first  wild  kangaroo  crossing  the  main 
track.  It  stopped  dead  for  a  moment  then  bounded 
away  into  the  bush.  Later  on  I  saw  many  herds  of 
the  red  kangaroo  in  the  "  Never-Never  "  some  of  which 
are  reputed  to  be  ten  feet  tall  when  standing  up- 
right 

I  camped  for  lunch — the  usual  "  tinned  dog  " — and 
had  just  finished  repacking  the  cases  when  the  rain 
came.  I  found  myself  slipping  and  sliding  all  over  the 
place;  changed  down  into  low  gear  and  kept  going 
sometimes  in  a  complete  circle  with  me  hanging  on  to 
the  wheel  like  grim  death.  Fortunately,  I  managed  to 
make  a  small  "  Hotel " — a  sort  of  relay  station  for 
lorry  drivers  on  their  way  to  and  from  Wilcannia. 
During  the  night  I  could  hear  the  rain  hammering  on 
the  corrugated  iron  roof  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
I  would  be  stranded  here  for  some  days.  Fortunately 
the  rain  stopped  some  time  in  the  early  morning  and 
I  was  told  by  the  people  staying  at  the  "  Hotel "  that 
the  main  track  would  be  good  so  I  decided  to 
start.  They  were  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
Cobar. 

Prior  to  leaving  Sydney  the  "  experts "  said,  "  If 
you  should  get  bogged,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  cut 
down  some  branches,  jack  up  the  Van,  place  the 
branches  under  the  rear  wheels,  lower  the  Van,  put 
it  into  low  gear,  and  you'll  get  out  easily  enough." 
Everybody  knows — or  should  know — there's  a  vast 
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difference  between  theory  and  practice  and  I  was  soon 
to  discover  the  truth  of  this  adage. 

My  troubles  commenced  shortly  after  leaving  the 
"  Hotel "  when  the  engine  stopped.  I  got  out,  had  a 
good  look  round  the  engine,  inspecting  the  distributor, 
etc.,  cleaned  the  plugs,  gave  the  handle  a  turn  or  two 
and  off  she  went  like  a  bird.  I  started  to  slip  and  slide 
all  over  the  place,  bogged  once  or  twice,  managed  to 
get  out  but  found  great  difficulty  in  chugging  my  way 
through  the  rich,  black  treacly  mud.  Finally  I  came 
to  a  stop  with  the  Van  down  to  the  sump  and  I 
realised  I  was  finally,  truly  bogged,  surrounded  by  a 
sea  of  mud. 

Theory  said  "  Get  some  branches  ",  but  there  were 
no  branches  in  sight ! 

Theory  said  "  Jack  up  the  Van  and  place  the 
branches  under  the  rear  wheels  ",  but  how  on  earth 
could  one  use  a  jack  in  mud  feet  deep? 

Prior  to  leaving  the  "  Hotel  "  I  was  told  of  a  station 
about  five  miles  away  to  the  right  of  the  main  track 
and  I  decided  to  make  for  this  haven.  I  took  off  my 
shoes  and  socks,  put  the  car  key  in  my  pocket,  rolled 
up  my  trousers,  put  the  shoes  and  socks  round  my  neck 
and  began  to  plod  my  way  to  the  homestead.  It  was 
exhausting  work  but  I  persisted  and  eventually  reached 
dry  ground  near  the  gate  leading  to  the  homestead. 
When  I  reached  there  I  received  a  very  warm  welcome 
from  the  owner  and  his  wife  and  family  followed  by 
the  usual  cup  of  tea.  I  explained  what  had  happened 
to  the  Van  and  was  informed  that  I  would  be  wise 
to  stay  with  them  for  a  couple  of  days  until  the  bog 
"  dried  out "  and  this  I  decided  to  do.  I  wish  some  of 
the  people  in  the  "  Old  Country  "  could  see  this  home- 
stead. It  is  built  of  corrugated  iron  in  the  heart  of  the 
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scrub,  with  mud  floor  in  the  kitchen,  wooden  ones  in 
the  other  rooms  covered  with  mud — it  is  impossible 
to  keep  them  clean  under  these  conditions — the  ex- 
terior surroundings  depressing  to  a  degree.  Their  next 
door  neighbours  are  twenty-five  miles  away  on  one 
side  and  five  on  the  other,  yet  these  distances  are  in- 
significant compared  with  those  in  the  "  Never- 
Never  ".  Living  under  these  conditions  would  be  an 
"  eye  opener  "  to  those  who  grumble  at  the  hardships 
suffered  in  England  and  to  those  who  see  such  glow- 
ing pictures  of  "  Bush  life  ".  The  owner's  wife  made 
me  a  "  shake  down  "  and  after  reading  and  prayer  I 
turned  in.  But  not  to  sleep.  I  was  too  excited  and 
interested  in  my  new  surroundings  and  marvelled  at 
my  early  "  dreams  "  coming  true. 

During  the  next  two  days  I  pottered  around  help- 
ing with  the  daily  chores — washing  dishes,  chopping 
wood  for  the  stove — and  after  tea  watched  the 
owner  kill  and  skin  a  sheep.  Probably  we  would 
have  some  chops  for  breakfast  in  the  morning!  We 
did! 

I  was  truly  sorry  when  the  time  came  for  me  to 
leave  these  very  kind,  hospitable  people,  but  I  must 
be  on  my  way.  When  I  got  back  to  the  Van  I  found 
the  area  dried  up  and  managed  to  get  on  to  the  main 
track,  not  without  some  very  anxious  moments,  and 
proceeded  to  the  next  station  some  twenty-five  miles 
along  the  track.  This  homestead  was  a  very  prosperous 
one  of  40,000  acres  carrying  1,700  sheep.  The  rain 
began  to  fall  and  I  was  advised  to  stay  the  night,  which 
I  did.  I  found  them  very  keen  Church  people  and 
staunch  to  the  Church  of  England,  although  some  of 
the  children  had  been  baptised  in  the  Methodist 
Chapel.  Before  turning  in  I  read  part  of  John  14,  had 
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prayer  and  a  general  discussion  concerning  my  work 
and  the  prospects  ahead. 

I  rose  at  6.0  next  morning  with  the  intention  of 
proceeding  on  my  way,  but  there  had  been  many 
heavy  showers  during  the  night  and  I  was  advised  not 
to  proceed.  During  the  day  the  boys  gave  me  a 
demonstration  of  stock  whip  cracking  and  invited  me 
to  try  my  hand.  I  had  a  go  but  soon  found  my  ankles 
were  suffering  and  decided  to  call  it  a  day.  A  diversion 
when  the  mail  driver  arrived  with  letters  and  provi- 
sions from  Wilcannia.  In  answer  to  my  enquiries  about 
the  state  of  the  track  he  said  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  me  to  get  along  with  my  heavy  load  and 
advised  another  night  at  the  station.  He  decided  to 
stay  overnight  and  gave  me  much  interesting  and  valu- 
able information  concerning  the  "  Out-back  "  and  the 
people  living  there.  Before  turning  in  I  read  to  them 
the  beautiful  twenty-third  Psalm  and  we  knelt  down 
in  prayer.  I  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  most  hallowed 
moments  of  my  ministry. 

I  rose  early  next  morning  and  made  preparations  for 
an  early  start.  The  whole  family  came  to  the  gate  and 
what  a  hand-shaking !  I  felt  very  sorry  at  having  to 
leave  such  nice  people  but  the  weather  had  improved 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  had  no  option.  The  lorry  driver 
followed  me  to  the  main  track  where  we  waved  good- 
bye and  set  out  on  our  respective  missions.  Some  miles 
further  on  I  picked  up  a  young  man  on  a  push  bike 
going  to  Broken  Hill  looking  for  work.  He  told  me  he 
spent  his  nights  in  the  bush  and  cadged  food  on  the 
way.  I  was  glad  to  have  someone  to  talk  to  and  time 
passed  very  pleasantly  until  I  reached  Wilcannia  at 
about  4.0  p.m.  The  first  long  leg  of  my  journey  was 
over  and  I  thanked  God  for  His  enabling  and  over- 
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ruling  and  for  "  Journeying  mercies  "  from  Sydney  to 
my  jumping-off  place. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  opportune  moment  for 
describing  Wilcannia  and  the  Hostel  in  particular  and 
I  cannot  do  better  than  give  some  extracts  from  my 
diary  written  during  the  next  week  : 

Wilcannia.  Fairly  decent  place,  fine  Church,  Post 
Office,  two  Banks,  Court  House,  Hospital.  The 
doctor  has  no  practice,  draws  salary  from  Hospital. 
People  contribute  135.  4^.  quarterly  and  obtain 
medical  attendance,  etc.  Rather  good  scheme — the 
Healthy  help  the  Sick. 

The  Hostel  is  a  very  nice  place,  finely  situated  but 
sadly  neglected.  Vines,  limes,  orange  and  mulberry 
in  back  garden  and  some  decent  vegetable  patches. 
Boys  and  girls  from  the  "  Never-Never "  are 
boarded  here  and  attend  the  local  school. 

Over  breakfast  the  Rector  (Australian)  gave 
me  a  bit  of  a  shock  by  informing  me  he  and  his 
wife  and  boy  were  going  to  Menindie  and  I  was 
booked  for  services  here.  In  addition  to  preaching  I 
was  to  be  church  warden,  verger,  lamplighter  and 
bellringer.  Thank  goodness  there  is  to  be  an 
organist.  (During  my  thirty  years  in  the  Ministry 
at  home  and  abroad  I  have  met  scores  of  Clergy 
but  I  have  never  met  one  who  did  not  complain 
about  "  the  work  and  problems  "  of  their  particular 
parish.  I  think  they  have  a  pretty  easy  time  com- 
pared with  the  sort  of  work  I  had  to  do  "  Out-back  " 
and  in  Northern  Nigeria,  but  that's  another  story.) 

Thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  do  some  wash- 
ing. Had  a  bit  of  a  fright  last  night  about  11.30. 
Heard  a  lot  of  noise  in  one  of  the  out-buildings. 
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Went  in  the  shed  and  got  hold  of  a  big  axe,  opened 
the  door  to  give  the  intruder  a  "  biff  ".  Out  walked 
a  big  black  cat  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  my 
threatening  attitude.  I  am  alone  in  the  Hostel,  pre- 
paring my  own  meals,  doing  the  washing  up,  etc.  I 
have  some  trouble  with  the  stove.  I'm  not  used  to 
these  Australian  wood-burning  contraptions. 
Sunday.  I  spend  much  time  in  prayer  asking  God's 
blessing  on  the  services  to  be  held;  to  be  able  to  give 
forth  the  WORD  of  TRUTH  with  power  from  on 
high.  Very  small  congregation,  atmosphere  fairly 
good.  Preached  to  them  on  Christian  Responsibility 
(Song  i.  6).  Rather  hoarse  having  to  do  most  of  the 
singing,  say  the  Prayers  and  read  THE  WORD. 
Sunday  School  at  3.0  p.m.  Eleven  girls  and  four 
boys  turned  up.  One  Sunday  School  teacher.  She 
was  very  surprised  when  I  invited  her  to  kneel  down 
with  me  in  prayer.  Evening  service  at  7.15. 
Good  congregation.  I  hope  I  didn't  appear  too 
"  nervy  ".  I  certainly  felt  so.  Instead  of  Sermon  I 
was  led  to  speak  to  them  of  my  own  CONVERSION 
and  the  call  to  my  work  in  this  area,  and  of  the 
Jesus  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  for 
ever.  Many  of  them  thanked  me  and  said  how  much 
they  had  appreciated  the  testimony  given. 

Next  day  I  unloaded  the  Van  and  took  it  down  to 
the  local  garage  for  a  complete  overhaul.  I  have  a 
beastly  headache  and  feel  very  "  shivery  ".  Call  on 
doctor  who  gives  me  some  tablets  and  a  gargle  and 
advises  me  to  go  to  bed  for  a  day  or  so.  Instead  of 
taking  his  advice  I  call  at  the  garage  for  the  Van,  fill 
up  with  petrol  and  oil — with  water  when  I  get  back 
to  the  Hostel — and  make  preparations  for  leaving  on 
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the  "  Great  Adventure  ".  I  am  happy  at  not  having 
to  carry  the  load  of  cases  and  set  off  with  a  light  heart 
on  my  first  trip  into  the  "  Never-Never  ".  May  God 
bless  the  work  and  make  it  a  blessing  to  others. 


CHAPTER   THREE 

"IN  JOURNEYINGS  OFT" 

IN  ORDER  to  give  some  idea  of  the  vast  distances  to  be 
covered  in  the  "  Never-Never  "  I  would  suggest  taking 
a  map  of  Australia  and  pin-pointing  the  following 
places  visited  on  my  first  trip.  Sydney  was  my  head- 
quarters, and  Wilcannia  my  up-country  base.  From 
here  I  worked  in  several  circles  covering  the  various 
townships  mentioned,  probing  in  all  directions,  and 
making  my  way  through  sand,  salt  bush,  scrub,  rough 
rocky  country,  over  vast  black  and  red  soil  plains — 
baked  as  hard  as  concrete — crossing  creeks  and  rivers 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  isolated  sheep  and  cattle 
stations,  mustering  camps,  and  shearing  sheds,  to  tell 
them  of  a  Saviour  who  died  for  them;  to  read  and 
preach  His  Word,  and  to  bring  some  comfort  into  their 
lonely  lives. 

On  my  first  trip  I  visited  Ivanhoe,  Mossgeil,  Trida, 
Menindie,  Hillston,  then  back  to  Wilcannia.  Then 
off  to  Tilpa,  Wanaaring,  Hungerford,  Cunamulla, 
Thargomindah,  Bourke,  and  Louth.  My  third  trip  took 
me  to  White  Cliffs,  Milparinka,  Tibooburra. 

My  wife  came  with  me  on  my  fourth  trip.  We  took 
the  train  from  Sydney  to  Cobar  which  is  twenty-three 
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hours  run.  I  picked  up  my  Van  at  Cobar,  and  made  for 
Wilcannia  which  takes  two  days.  From  the  latter  place 
we  visited  Ivanhoe,  Mossgeil,  Hay,  Balranald,  Mildura, 
Wentworth,  Broken  Hill,  Menindie,  Tarrawingee, 
Tibooburra,  Tilcha,  Milparinka,  White  Cliffs,  Hunger- 
ford,  Wanaaring,  Bourke,  Thargomindah,  Nocka- 
tunga,  Louth,  Brewarrina,  Angeldool,  and  Mungindi. 
These  are  the  main  townships;  in  addition  to  these  we 
visited  scores  of  stations  not  previously  visited  by  any 
representative  of  any  Church,  and  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  my  wife  was  the  first  white  woman  to 
minister  to  the  women — and  men — of  the  great  "  Out- 
back ". 

There  is  one  interesting  feature.  We  covered 
thousands  of  miles  and  never  saw  a  blade  of  grass. 
Some  of  the  managers  told  me  that  after  a  rainfall  they 
can  actually  see  the  grass  (feed)  growing,  and  the  whole 
country  is  covered  with  a  wonderful  variety  of  flowers. 
The  only  flower  I  saw  was  the  Sturt  Pea — which  is 
something  of  a  curse — and  vast  areas  of  prickly  pear 
in  S.W.  Queensland. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country  in  a 
drought  period  I  would  ask  you  to  find  the  River  Paroo. 
Prior  to  leaving  England  I  had  read  some  of  Henry 
Lawson's  poems,  one  of  which  mentioned  this  par- 
ticular river,  but  I  could  find  no  trace  of  it.  The  whole 
area  was  flat,  hard-baked  by  the  sun,  with  never  a 
trace  of  water.  One  day  I  arrived  at  one  of  the  stations 
in  the  area  of  the  Paroo  where  I  was  invited  to  stay 
the  night.  After  breakfast  next  morning  I  said  to  the 
manager,  "  I've  been  looking  for  the  Paroo.  Have  you 
any  idea  where  it  is?"  He  replied,  "  Come  with  me." 
We  walked  across  the  paddock  for  about  a  mile;  then 
came  to  a  little  mosquito-infested  pool.  He  looked  at 
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me  with  a  wry  grin  on  his  face  and  said,  "  There's  your 
Paroo!"  During  this  period  the  Darling  was  a  mere 
trickle,  with  the  Wareego  and  other  smaller  rivers 
practically  dried  up. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  story,  some- 
times tragic,  occasionally  amusing.  On  my  way  to 
Cunamulla  rain  had  fallen  locally  turning  the  black 
soil  into  a  bog,  and  I  found  it  difficult  to  negotiate  the 
main  track  in  places.  Coming  to  a  rather  bad  patch  I 
was  surprised  to  see  a  baby  Austin  bogged  away  to  my 
right  and  a  solitary  figure  waving  violently  for  my 
assistance.  Backing  "  Jehosaphat  "  to  within  shouting 
distance  I  called  out  "  What's  the  matter?"  The  reply 
came,  "  I'm  bogged.  Can  you  pull  me  out?"  "  Come  as 
near  as  you  can,  and  I'll  give  you  a  rope.  Fasten  it  on 
the  front  axle.  I'll  tie  my  end  to  the  rear  of  my  Van, 
and  I'll  do  my  best."  He  did  as  I  suggested,  got  into 
his  car,  and  I  began  to  pull  as  gently  as  possible 
eventually  clearing  the  bog,  and  getting  him  on  to 
the  main  track. 

He  thanked  me  most  profusely,  and  told  me  he  had 
been  stuck  there  all  night.  I  said,  "  You're  lucky.  You 
might  have  been  there  for  days  if  not  weeks.  We're  not 
in  Sydney  now."  He  replied,  "  I  know.  I  was  beginning 
to  panic.  I'm  from  the  Old  Country,  from  Lancashire, 
travelling  for  an  oil  firm."  "  From  Lancashire,  are 
you?"  I  said.  "Had  I  known  that  I  wouldn't  have 
pulled  you  out  of  that  bog.  I'm  from  Yorkshire." 

We  had  a  good  laugh,  yarned  for  a  while,  and  then 
set  out  in  opposite  directions.  I  never  met  him  again. 
He  was  a  brave  man  and  might  easily  have  lost  his 
life. 

So  far  I  have  only  mentioned  small  stations,  but  as 
we  proceeded  North  we  came  to  one  of  the  large 
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stations  where  they  were  just  finishing  shearing  60,000 
sheep.  This  particular  station  is  as  large  as  Yorkshire 
— some  four  million  acres — with  every  modern  con- 
venience including  their  own  generating  plant.  The 
track  to  this  station  was  extremely  difficult  to  follow 
but  I  managed  to  thread  my  way  through  the  maze 
leading  to  a  hut,  a  bore,  and  into  some  scrub  (I  was 
told  this  later)  picked  up  a  bridle  track,  and  I  was 
really  thankful  when  we  sighted  the  boundary  gate. 
We  arrived  at  the  station  at  4.0  p.m.;  had  a  cup  of  tea 
and  were  invited  to  stay  the  night.  We  accepted  with 
gratitude,  visualising  a  nice  comfortable  bed  and  a 
good  night's  rest.  My  wife  was  feeling  the  strain  of 
continuous  travel  under  very  trying  conditions,  and 
after  giving  thanks  to  Him  for  guidance  on  the  way 
we  turned  in. 

As  breakfast  was  at  6.30  we  decided  to  "  lay  in  " 
until  morning  tea.  Prayer,  then  tea  and  hot  toast 
(we  were  living  in  the  lap  of  luxury  for  a  change). 
During  the  forenoon  the  station  mechanic  worked  over 
my  Van,  and  we  had  a  long  discussion  on  purgatory, 
confession,  the  real  presence,  in  a  very  friendly  way, 
and  he  thanked  me  for  the  talk. 

After  lunch  we  went  down  to  the  wool  shed  eight 
miles  away  where  my  wife  was  shown  the  various 
processes  of  shearing.  I  was  invited  to  try  my  hand.  I 
had  a  go  with  the  shearer  watching  me  with  an  ex- 
perienced eye.  After  a  few  minutes  he  said,  "  Here, 
give  me  them  shears,  you'll  never  make  a  shearer."  I 
agreed. 

After  tea  we  had  service  in  the  smoke  room,  consist- 
ing of  Hymns,  reading,  a  short  talk  on  **  I  am  the  Good 
Shepherd  ",  and  prayer.  I  was  in  doubt  what  to  do 
about  a  collection;  eventually  decided  to  let  it 
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"  swing  ".  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  hold  a  ser- 
vice. The  "  boys  "  are  a  decent  crowd  but  their  religious 
education  has  been  sadly  neglected.  Later  in  the  even- 
ing the  manager  handed  me  a  cheque  for  my  work, 
and  told  me  he  would  fill  up  with  petrol  and  oil  in 
the  morning. 

Next  day  we  made  a  quiet  exit.  All  the  men  were 
down  at  the  shearing  shed  shearing  the  last  of  the 
sheep  and  clearing  up  in  readiness  for  the  trek  to  the 
next  mustering  point.  I  decided  to  make  for  Thargo- 
mindah.  The  track  was  pretty  rough  and  rutted,  with 
long  dried  grass  on  either  side  reaching  up  to  the  car 
bonnet  in  places.  Coming  to  a  clear  spot  I  decided  to 
stop  and  have  a  hasty  lunch — the  usual  corned  beef 
and  tea. 

We  reached  "  Thargo  "  about  3.0  p.m.;  called  at  the 
Hotel  and  received  an  invitation  to  stay  the  night. 
After  a  cup  of  tea  I  made  a  call  on  most  of  the  resi- 
dents inviting  them  to  the  Service  which  I  proposed 
to  hold  in  the  evening.  I  was  introduced  to  the  local 
doctor  who  told  me  he  hated  Thargo.  Then  back  to  the 
Hotel  where  I  baptised  a  baby;  then  to  the  Hall  for 
Service.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  a  good,  well- 
appointed  Hall  with  electricity  laid  on.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  travels  I  was  able  to  connect  my  wireless 
direct  (with  the  assistance  of  the  local  electrician)  in- 
stead of  running  it  off  my  battery.  The  Service  was 
timed  for  7.30  p.m.  There  was  a  very  good  attendance, 
including  some  Aboriginals.  Once  again  the  gramo- 
phone came  in  handy,  but  I  had  to  lead  the  singing, 
conduct  the  service  and  preach  the  sermon.  Everybody 
was  looking  at  the  wireless  set  and  I'm  afraid  their 
attention  wandered  a  good  bit  during  the  talk. 

After  Service  I  baptised  another  baby,  then  switched 


On  the  track,  near  Thargomindah 


Rough  going 


Frank  carrying  water  at  Yantara 


Typical  Out-back  family 

Notice  house  made  of  trees  and  branches 
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on  the  wireless.  One  old  gin  caused  much  amusement 
by  asking  me  to  open  the  top  of  the  set  so  that  she 
"  can  hearum  big  man  talk  ".  She  poked  her  head  into 
the  set;  then  with  her  big  eyes  rolling,  and  a  look  of 
sheer  astonishment  on  her  face  said,  "  Him  be  debbil 
mak'um  plenty  sing  ".  I  assured  her  the  voice  was 
corning  from  Melbourne  and  tried  to  explain  this 
modern  wonder.  Her  reply  was  "  I  like  um,  mak'um 
plenty  more  ",  and  I  carried  on  until  10.0  p.m.  when  I 
decided  to  make  it  a  day. 

We  had  a  very  busy  day  and  felt  pretty  exhausted. 
"  He  giveth  strength  to  the  needy."  We  went  back  to 
the  Hotel  and  turned  in.  The  bed  was  fairly  comfort- 
able but  I  noticed  the  rooms  were  divided  by  a  very 
thin  partition.  It  looked  to  me  like  canvas.  We  settled 
down  for  a  good  sleep  but  it  was  not  to  be.  Suddenly 
we  heard  heavy  footsteps  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  a 
couple  of  drunks  came  into  the  next  room  swearing 
and  shouting,  and  uttering  a  string  of  obscenities  which 
made  my  wife  shudder. 

The  conversation,  such  as  it  was,  went  like  this, 
"  Who's  that  blankety,  blank,  parson?"  "  What's  he 
blankety,  blankety,  blank  doing  here?"  "  Why  the  hell 
doesn't  he  clear  out?"  "  We  don't  blankety,  blank  want 
religion  here,"  and  so  on,  until  they  fell  into  a  deep 
drunken  sleep. 

We  had  a  very  disturbed  and  sleepless  night,  instead 
of  the  good,  sound  rest  we  needed  and  anticipated. 

Next  morning  I  went  into  the  dining-room  and  saw 
two  bleary-eyed  men  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables — 
typical  examples  of  the  "  morning  after  the  night  be- 
fore ".  I  walked  up  to  them  and  said,  "  Good  day,  I  am 
the  blankety,  blank,  parson  you  were  talking  about 
last  night.  Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  why  I  am 
c 
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here  and  what  I  am  doing?  Ah,  here's  my  wife.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  apologise  to  her  for  your 
language,  and  behaviour  last  night?" 

Both  looked  thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves,  and 
mumbled  an  apology,  and  then  INVITED  US  to  visit 
them  at  their  respective  stations,  which  we  did  at  a 
later  date  and  received  a  cordial  and  sober  welcome.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  it  was  a  bitterly  cold  night,  and 
we  actually  shivered  in  this  "  land  of  sunshine  ". 

Next  day  the  following  item  appeared  in  the  local 
newspaper : 

WIRELESS  AT  THARGOMINDAH 
On  Sunday  last  Rev.  Thorpe,  Van  Missioner, 
arrived  at  Thargomindah  from  Wilcannia  by  motor 
car  and  held  C.E.  Service  in  the  Shire  Hall.  During 
the  afternoon  Mr.  Thorpe,  who  carries  a  wireless 
set  (five-valve)  having  erected  an  aerial  in  the  Hall 
yard,  introduced  wireless  to  Thargomindah  residents 
FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  after  the  Service.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  residents  present  to  listen 
to  the  news  broadcasted  from  Brisbane,  Sydney,  and 
Melbourne.  The  shade  temperature  was  108  at 
a.o  p.m. 


CHAPTER   FOUR 

"BOOSTING  'EM  UP" 

THE  PROSPECT  of  conducting  Divine  Service  in  the 
"  Never-Never "  is  full  of  possibilities  and  the  new 
"  Chum  "  looks  forward  with  much  eagerness,  curiosity 
and  a  certain  measure  of  trepidation  to  his  first  visit 
to  an  outback  township.  What  will  the  place  be  like? 
What  sort  of  a  reception  shall  I  receive?  Is  there  a 
Church?  Will  the  Service  be  well  attended?  These  and 
a  thousand  other  thoughts  flash  through  my  mind  as 
I  drive  along  the  track  leading  to  Z — .  At  all  times  and 
seasons  these  isolated  townships  are  nakedly  hideous 
and  this  one  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  drive  slowly 
along  the  one  and  only  "  street "  noticing  on  either  side 
a  heterogeneous  collection  of  low  squalid  buildings  in- 
geniously constructed  out  of  odds  and  ends  of  tin,  cor- 
rugated iron  and  bagging.  There  are  a  few  larger  and 
more  imposing  buildings  such  as  the  school,  post  office, 
police  station,  store  and  the  inevitable  "  pub  ".  The 
latter  has  a  small  veranda  under  the  shade  of  which 
I  notice  a  number  of  men  squatting  on  their  haunches, 
gazing  vacantly  into  "  nothingness ".  By  a  supreme 
effort  they  raise  their  heads  at  the  sight  of  a  Mission 
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Van,  but  almost  immediately  relapse  into  their  semi- 
conscious attitude  of  what  seems  to  me  utter  despair. 
Down  the  street  the  wind — what  little  there  is — 
scorching  as  a  blast  furnace,  causes  the  dust  to  rise  in 
small  whirls  or  spouts,  penetrating  into  every  corner 
of  the  shacks,  stinging  the  eyes,  blocking  up  the  nostrils 
and  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  breathe.  Every- 
thing and  everybody  appears  to  be  dead,  lifeless. 

A  disappointment?  Weil,  yes.  Discouraged?  No.  I 
drive  up  to  the  post  office  and  enquire  about  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  hold  the  Service  and  the  possibility 
of  getting  a  congregation  together.  The  chap  at  the  post 
office  looks  at  me  in  a  surprised  sort  of  way  and  says, 
"  Gripes,  a  sky-pilot.  Haven't  seen  one  for  years.  Never 
expected  to  see  one  in  this  God  forsaken  place.  Good 
luck  to  you,  Pommy.  You  are  a  Pommy  aren't  you?" 

"  Yes,  I'm  from  the  Old  Country  and  I  would  like 
you  to  help  me." 

"  Well,  there's  a  small  hall  down  the  street  and 
you'll  find  the  keys  at  the  pub." 

"  How  about  the  people?" 

"  Oh,  you  may  get  a  few  if  you  boost  'em  up." 

I  commence  my  boosting  operation  on  the  post 
master  who  promises  to  attend  the  Service.  Next  I  go 
the  round  of  the  shacks  and  invite  the  occupants  to  the 
Service  at  7.30  p.m.  They  all  with  one  accord  begin  to 
make  excuses.  However,  I  keep  a  stout  heart  and  con- 
tinue my  boosting  operations.  I  walk  up  to  the  men 
sitting  on  the  veranda — several  are  "  three  sheets  in 
the  wind  " — and  after  the  usual  "  good  day  "  tell 
them  of  the  proposed  Service  and  invite  them  to  come 
along. 

"  You  don't  want  the  likes  of  us,"  a  drawling  voice 
replies. 
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I  look  the  speaker  straight  in  the  eyes  and  reply,  "  I 
want  you  all  to  come." 
"  Dinkum?"  he  asks. 

"  Dinkum,"  I  reply.  This  young  man  slightly  in- 
toxicated with  a  sarcastic  grin  on  his  face  turns  to  his 
cobber,  thumps  him  on  the  back  and  says,  "  W  -  -  you 
blankety  old  rascal,  you've  got  to  go  to  Church  to- 
night." 

Then  turning  to  me  he  says,  "  We'll  be  there." 
Obtaining  the  key  from  a  slatternly  middle-aged 
woman  I  wend  my  way  down  to  the  hall,  a  small  cor- 
rugated iron  building,  and  unlock  the  door.  Confusion 
and  dust  greet  my  eyes.  Some  faded  decorations  hang 
from  the  roof,  relics  of  the  last  dance  or  social.  The 
whole  place  is  indescribably  filthy  and  unbearably 
stuffy.  A  piano  stands  in  one  corner  neglected  and 
covered  with  dust.  Two  keys  are  missing  and  some  are 
loose  but  I  think  we  can  get  a  tune  out  of  it,  that  is 
if  I  can  find  someone  to  play.  Back  to  the  post  master. 
"  Do  you  know  anyone  who  can  play  the  piano?" 
"  Yes,  a  Mrs.  X — .  She  lives  at  the  station  about  seven 
miles  out."  "  Is  she  on  the  phone?"  "  Yes."  "  Thank 
goodness  for  that." 

I  contact  the  lady  who  says  she  will  be  delighted  to 
play  " — not  that  I  am  very  good — "  and  adds  that 
she  will  bring  some  members  of  the  family  and  some 
station  hands.  Things  are  speeding  up  and  I  am  begin- 
ning to  feel  quite  excited.  Returning  to  the  hall  I  find 
to  my  great  surprise  two  women  from  the  "  pub  "  with 
buckets  and  mops  busily  engaged  in  making  the  place 
look  presentable.  I  tell  them  how  much  I  appreciate 
their  kind  help.  They  smile  shyly  and  say,  "We'll 
be  there."  Outside  I  find  two  packing  cases.  They  will 
make  a  good  Prayer  Desk.  Then  we  arrange  the  forms, 
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set  out  the  Hymn  Books  (which  I  carry  with  me)  and 
we  are  all  set  for  the  service. 

After  tea  my  young  friend — a  little  more  "  un- 
steady " — volunteers  to  go  round  and  "  boost  up  "  the 
people.  I  thank  him  and  off  he  goes  returning  in  about 
half  an  hour's  time.  "  I've  been  round  and  told  them 
all  THEY'VE  GOT  TO  COME.  I  hope  you  give  us 
a  *  bonza  '  discourse." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  '  bonza  ' 
discourse  but  I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  helpful  Gospel 
message." 

He  sits  down  by  my  side  and  opens  his  heart  to  me 
telling  me  of  his  mother,  father  and  home.  Brought  up 
in  a  religious  atmosphere  he  has  drifted  into  the 
"  Never-Never  "  and,  like  so  many  out  here,  works 
hard,  lives  hard  and  drinks  hard.  I  want  to  be  some- 
thing different,  but  what  can  a  man  do?" 

Here  is  the  cry  of  a  hungry  soul  indicative  of  the 
deep  longing  for  God  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  What 
wonder  that  for  most  of  them  life  seems  to  be  a  mere 
aimless  existence.  Living  amongst  every  conceivable 
discomfort,  the  heat,  the  swarming  flies,  the  mos- 
quitoes, the  suffocating  dust,  the  terrible  times  of 
drought,  can  we  wonder  that  they  seek  relief  in  drink- 
ing and  gambling.  Cut  off  from  all  social  life  their 
own  lives  become  dreary,  monotonous  and  weary  with 
no  silver  cloud  shining  through  the  darkness.  And  yet, 
as  on  this  occasion,  the  poor  gambler  and  drunkard, 
and  ne'er-do-well  obtains  a  glimpse  of  something 
higher  when  he  is  drawn  out  of  himself.  We  talk  for 
some  time  about  the  things  that  really  matter  and 
there  is  a  trembling  eagerness  in  my  friend's  voice  as 
he  fires  questions  at  me.  After  a  while  he  leaves  me  to 
find  his  "  cobber  "  and  I  then  witness  one  of  the  most 
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pathetic  scenes  of  my  life.  Crossing  the  door  leading  to 
the  Bar  I  see  my  two  friends — obviously  waiting  for 
another  drink — the  younger  teaching  the  elder  the 
Creed.  As  the  words  "  I  believe  in  God  "  reached  my 
ears,  a  lump  comes  into  my  throat  and  I  slip  silently 
away. 

Crossing  over  to  the  "  church  "  I  find  a  fair  number 
assembled  and  the  usual  introductions  follow. 
Presently  my  two  friends  arrive  and  the  congregation 
literally  gape  with  astonishment  when  they  walk  in. 
I  think  they  expect  a  disturbance.  Mrs.  X  -  -  and  her 
company  arrive  and  we  commence  the  service  with 
that  glorious  hymn  "  Sun  of  my  soul  ".  The  singing  is 
more  hearty  than  musical  and  the  piano  protests 
loudly  at  this  unexpected  call  to  action. 

Just  before  the  "  discourse  "  my  two  friends  slip  out 
and  my  heart  sinks  at  their  seeming  desertion.  But  I 
am  wrong.  A  few  minutes  later  they  slink  in — I  suspect 
they  have  been  to  the  bar  for  another ! — one  with  a 
lighted  fag  in  his  mouth.  He  catches  my  eye,  suddenly 
remembers  where  he  is  and  out  goes  the  cigarette.  He 
looks  very  much  like  a  guilty  schoolboy  and  I  have 
some  difficulty  in  restraining  a  grin.  Then  comes  the 
"  discourse  ".  The  eyes  of  the  younger  man  are  fixed 
intently  on  me  as  the  words  of  love  and  hope  fall  from 
my  lips  and  the  simple  message  of  the  Cross  is  given 
and  it  seems  to  me  he  is  trying  to  look  into  my  very 
soul.  The  mosquitoes  and  flies  are  very  troublesome — 
several  having  found  their  way  down  the  back  of  my 
cassock — the  heat  is  stifling  and  suddenly  without 
warning  the  lamp  gives  a  flicker  and  out  it  goes.  We 
are  baffled  at  the  third  hymn.  The  pianist  cannot  play 
it  and  the  congregation  do  not  know  it.  I  ask  for  a 
favourite  hymn  and  my  young  friend  calls  out "  What 
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about  the  old  Rock  of  Ages?"  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  it  is, 
and  I  offer  up  a  silent  prayer  that  God  will  open  all 
hearts  to  the  wonderful  message  contained  in  this 
splendid  hymn.  I  shake  hands  with  the  congregation 
as  they  leave  the  hall  and  all  thank  me  for  the  service 
and  hope  I  will  come  again  soon. 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  evening,  one  that  will  live 
in  my  memory  for  ever.  Shall  we  meet  again?  It  is 
hard  to  say.  We  are  "  ships  that  pass  in  the  night ". 
Will  there  be  any  change  in  the  lives  of  those  whom 
for  convenience  we  will  call  Tom  and  Harry?  God 
said,  "  My  Word  shall  not  return  void  ".  We  sow,  He 
giveth  the  increase,  and  so  we  can  only  pray  that  the 
spoken  and  written  Word  may  have  free  course,  that 
men's  hearts  may  be  changed  and  that  God  may  be 
glorified.  Pioneer  work  in  the  "  Never-Never  "  com- 
prises a  stiff  climb  and  a  rough  track  to  be  got  over, 
but  it's  worth  while. 


CHAPTER   FIVE 

CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  "NEVER-NEVER" 

THE  FOLLOWING  extract  is  taken  from  one  of  Austra- 
lia's leading  newspapers  : 

NO  ROADS— Water  Supply  Failing 
"  One  of  my  worst  experiences,"  Mr.  Thorpe  said, 
"  was  finding  myself  with  a  diminishing  water 
supply  on  the  journey  from  Yantara  to  Tibooburra. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  sandhills  necessitated  a 
lot  of  high  speed  and  low  gear  work,  which  meant 
that  the  radiator  had  to  be  filled  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. As  the  country  for  miles  around  was  abso- 
lutely waterless  I  found  myself  in  a  very  tricky  posi- 
tion. To  make  matters  worse  my  petrol  was  running 
low." 

Actually  this  is  a  mere  detail  of  the  worst  experience 
ever  during  my  Ministry  in  the  "  Out-back  ".  It  all 
started  on  my  journey  to  Yantara.  A  dust  storm  sprang 
up  during  the  afternoon,  with  a  bitter  North  East  wind 
sweeping  across  the  vast  plain,  making  it  difficult  for 
me  to  pick  up  the  track.  In  addition  to  the  sandhills 
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there  were  long  stretches  of  stony  hills  covered  with 
small  sharp  stones.  I  arrived  at  Yantara  about  6.0 
p.m.;  met  the  caretaker  (Frank)  who  invited  me  to  have 
a  cup  of  tea  and  stay  for  the  night.  Afterwards  he 
related  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory where  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life.  We  listened 
to  gramophone  records  until  10.0  p.m.  I  was  feeling 
very  tired,  almost  too  weary  to  say  my  prayers.  I  had 
a  bed  on  the  veranda.  There  was  a  very  strong  wind 
blowing  and  it  was  very  cold. 

I  wake  and  hear  Frank  chopping  wood.  It  must  be 
very  early.  He  calls  me  for  breakfast  at  6.0.  The 
inevitable  cold  mutton  (by  this  time  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  look  a  sheep  in  the  face)  chutney  and  tea. 
After  breakfast  I  ask  him  for  directions  to  Tibooburra. 
He  takes  a  small  stick  and  draws  a  map  in  the  sand 
saying,  "  You  cross  the  paddock  for  about  a  mile,  then 
you  will  strike  a  fence,  go  along  this  for  two  miles 
when  you  will  find  a  gate  (gates  form  part  of  the 
boundary  fence);  go  through  this,  and  don't  forget  to 
close  it;  cross  the  creek,  and  look  for  a  track  leading 
east,  then  north-east,  and  carry  on  until  you  come  to 
Tibooburra." 

I  cross  the  paddock,  follow  the  fence  for  some 
miles,  discover  a  gate,  spend  half-an-hour  juggling 
with  the  wires  securing  it,  open  it,  go  through,  and 
then  replace  the  wires.  When  I  come  to  the  creek  I 
find  the  banks  are  about  four  feet  deep  on  each  side. 
This  poses  a  problem  as  the  creek  is  only  six  feet  wide 
and  dry.  How  am  I  to  get  my  "  juggernaught  "  across? 
I  decide  to  get  out  my  shovel  and  wire  netting;  dig  a 
slope  each  side,  place  the  netting  across  the  bed  of  the 
creek  and  chance  my  arm.  By  this  time  the  tempera- 
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ture  is  about  104  in  the  shade — and  there  is  no  shade ! 
After  an  hour's  work  I  am  ready  for  the  drop.  I  ease 
the  Van  gently  down  the  bank  on  to  the  netting  and 
work  up  the  left  bank — at  one  time  almost  standing 
on  end.  I  gather  up  my  tools  and  head  off  to  the  right 
along  a  terribly  rough,  sandy  road.  About  twenty  miles 
out  I  imagine  I  see  a  shack  on  top  of  a  hill  and  speed 
up,  stop  at  the  foot,  climb  the  hill,  only  to  see  a  heap 
of  large  white  boulders,  and  around  me  a  vast  swamp 
— dried  up — with  not  a  sign  of  water  or  a  living  soul, 
except  a  solitary  kangaroo. 

Pm  lost.  I  know  I'm  lost,  and  for  a  moment  sheer 
panic  seizes  me.  Then  I  remember  God's  promise,  "  I 
will  lead  thee  by  the  way  that  thou  shouldst  go  " 
(Isaiah  xlviii,  17)  kneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  Van, 
claim  His  promise  and  seek  His  guidance.  As  I  kneel 
there  I  hear  a  Voice  say,  "  GO  BACK !  GO  BACK !" 

To  me  there  is  no  other  course  except  to  return  to 
Yantara.  On  reaching  the  creek  I  have  to  repeat  the 
process  described  earlier,  then  to  add  to  my  physical 
burden  I  have  a  blow-out.  I  repair  the  inner  tube  and 
decide  to  camp  for  the  night,  obtain  what  sleep  I  can 
and  start  out  fresh  in  the  morning. 

I  have  a  very  sleepless  night  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  suffered  considerable  physical  and  mental 
strain,  but  I  do  not  start  out  until  I  have  thanked  my 
Heavenly  Father  for  His  gracious  upholding  and  en- 
abling. After  travelling  for  some  miles  I  am  alarmed 
to  see  that  my  petrol  gauge  is  at  zero  and  the  Van 
comes  to  a  halt  about  three  miles  on.  I  am  out  of 
petrol,  have  very  little  drinking  water  and  no  food 
except  a  few  dry  biscuits.  I  fasten  all  the  canvas  flaps, 
get  a  piece  of  cardboard  and  write  the  words  "  GONE 
BACK  TO  YANTARA  ",  put  the  car  key  in  my  pocket 
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and  set  off  on  the  long,  long  trail  through  sand  and 
scrub  to  Yantara. 

I  don't  remember  much  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey.  The  heat  was  terrific  and  I  must  have  been  in 
a  semi-conscious  state.  Afterwards  Frank  told  me  he 
saw  a  small  cloud  of  dust,  then  a  figure  emerged  weav- 
ing about  in  a  drunken  condition,  and  he  realised  it 
was  me.  He  came  out  to  meet  me  and  half  carried, 
half  dragged  me  on  to  the  veranda  where  I  collapsed. 
He  managed  to  get  me  on  to  the  bed  where  I  stayed  for 
the  rest  of  the  night  and  well  into  the  following  mom- 
ing. 

When  I  told  him  my  story  he  confessed  he  knew  very 
little  about  the  track,  but  he  would  get  in  touch  with 
the  people  at  Milparinka  and  ask  them  to  bring  some 
petrol.  (In  those  days  a  'phone  message  would  have  to 
be  relayed  hundreds  of  miles  and  in  this  case  took  the 
greater  part  of  a  day  to  get  through.)  For  the  rest  of 
the  day  I  amuse  myself  shooting  at  crows;  yarning 
with  Frank  and  playing  records. 

Next  day  I  hear  the  sound  of  a  motor  horn  which 
turns  out  to  be  some  cockies  from  Milparinka  with 
petrol.  We  go  along  to  the  Van,  fill  her  up  with  petrol 
and  get  ready  to  make  a  fresh  start  when  one  of  the 
men  turns  to  me  and  says,  "  Where  were  you  going 
along  this  track?"  I  tell  him  and  he  replies,  "  It's  a 
good  job  your  petrol  ran  out.  No  one  ever  goes  along 
this  track.  It's  the  old  cattle  drive  from  Darwin  to 
Melbourne.  Had  you  gone  North  you  would  have  lost 
your  life!" 

It  had  been  a  terrible  experience  for  me  and  many 
times  "  cold  shivers  "  went  up  and  down  my  back. 
Afterwards  I  discovered  that  it  is  only  once  in  a  "  blue 
moon "  anyone  comes  along  the  track,  and  had  I 
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remained  in  the  vicinity  it  was  unlikely  that  I  should 
have  been  found  for  weeks  if  at  all.  My  whole  heart 
goes  out  in  thankfulness  to  God. 

The  chaps  who  brought  the  petrol  lead  the  way  to 
the  main  track  in  their  "  Tin  Lizzie  "  and  I  follow  a 
sadder  and  wiser  man.  We  say  good-bye  and  I  proceed 
on  my  own  rejoicing  I  am  on  a  fairly  safe  journey. 
But  it  is  not  to  be.  I  have  two  "  blow  outs  "  in  succes- 
sion. By  this  time  it  is  getting  dark;  suddenly  my  lights 
go  out  and  I  have  to  proceed  in  darkness.  I  slow  down 
to  a  walking  pace  and  say  to  myself,  "  Well  you  won't 
reach  Tibooburra  until  midnight  at  this  rate,"  but 
about  two  miles  out  I  see  the  lights  of  a  car,  then  two 
cars,  then  several,  and  I  discover  they  have  come  out 
to  meet  me.  We  form  into  a  convoy  and  I  reach  the 
township  about  9.0  p.m. 

I  am  told  the  children  are  all  assembled  in  the  Hall 
waiting  for  "  Santa  Glaus  "  so  we  get  out  the  boxes 
of  toys,  etc.,  and  I  go  to  the  Hotel  for  a  wash,  a  cup 
of  tea  and  back  to  the  "  reception  committee ".  (I 
haven't  had  a  shave  for  three  days  and  must  appear  a 
very  disreputable  object  indeed.)  However  it  can't  be 
helped;  they  must  take  me  as  I  am.  I  help  distribute 
the  gifts  from  the  Christmas  tree — which  has  been 
decorated  in  my  absence — and  assist  generally  in  mak- 
ing the  meeting  a  success.  The  children  are  very  happy 
which  is  the  primary  object  of  my  visit. 

I  leave  the  Hall  (corrugated  iron  shed)  about  11.45 
p.m.  and  go  back  to  the  Hotel,  longing  for  a  bath, 
shave,  and  a  good  long  sleep.  The  bath  and  shave  are 
out  of  the  question  so  I  decide  to  turn  in.  Suddenly  a 
young  chap  bursts  into  my  room,  says,  "  O,  Christ," 
throws  himself  on  my  bed  and  proceeds  to  disgorge 
the  contents  of  his  stomach  all  over  the  place — mainly 
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beer.  He  is  dead  drunk,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
move  him,  I  seek  out  the  landlady  who  offers  me  a 
little  boxroom,  more  like  a  dog  kennel  than  anything 
else,  but  "  beggars  can't  be  choosers  ". 

Sleep  is  impossible.  The  pianola  is  blaring  out "  rag  " 
in  one  room,  and  some  drunk  with  a  raucous  voice  is 
warbling  "  Sweet  Adeline  ".  They  are  gambling  in  the 
large  room.  One  of  them,  a  chap  with  a  long  white 
beard  might  have  stepped  out  of  the  Bible;  looks  like 
a  patriarch  except  for  his  gambler's  eyes.  Just  outside 
my  window  some  cattlemen  are  conversing  in  drunken 
tones  every  other  word  being  "  bloody ";  the  mos- 
quitoes are  very  busy;  it  is  unbearably  hot,  so  I  just  try 
and  relax  and  think  of  home.  Truly  a  "  red  letter  " 
day  in  my  life  and  one  I  shall  not  easily  forget. 

Christmas  Day 

People  begin  to  come  into  town  for  the  usual 
"  booze-up  ".  The  boys  and  girls  have  races  in  the  one 
and  only  street.  Money  prizes  are  given  to  the  winners 
(about  £6  was  collected).  The  children  really  enjoy 
this  break  in  the  terrible  monotony  of  their  lives  and  I 
rejoice  to  see  them  so  happy — except  Ted  and  Grace.  I 
invite  them  to  come  to  Sunday  School  at  3.0  in  the 
afternoon.  A  large  number  turn  up,  and  I  show  them 
the  Bible  Roll  and  talk  to  them  about  the  pictures. 
Then  I  hand  each  child  a  book  and  a  Christmas 
Card;  afterwards  baptising  two  children.  It  is  about 
106  in  the  shade.  After  a  cup  of  tea  I  prepare  for 
evening  service,  get  the  Hymn  books  out  of  the  Van,  go 
down  to  the  Hall  with  a  Prayer  Desk  and  Lectern  I 
have  obtained  from  the  Storekeeper.  They  are  home 
made. 

Very  few  arrive  for  the  Service  but  we  have  a  nice 
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meeting.  We  have  no  organist,  so  I  play  records 
(Hymns)  from  the  gramophone  and  sing  as  a  solo 
"  From  Sinking  Sands ".  May  He  bless  the  message 
given  in  Word  and  song.  I  go  back  to  the  Hotel  for  a 
meal  and  then  sit  on  the  veranda  and  have  a  long 
discussion  with  "  Ginger  "  who  appears  to  be  "  three 
sheets  in  the  wind".  Poor  Ginger.  What  appalling 
ignorance !  I  shall  not  readily  forget  his  drunken  em- 
phatic denial  of  God.  Before  turning  in  I  pray  for  him 
and  for  all  those  who  are  in  the  depths  of  ignorance 
and  sin. 

A  very  busy  day,  nevertheless  a  happy  one,  and  I  am 
conscious  His  Presence  has  been  with  us  and  that  to 
bless. 

I  feel  I  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  my  story  with- 
out a  word  about  the  CHRISTMAS  DINNER.  We  had 
a  splendid  meal  (although  I  had  a  faint  suspicion  there 
was  rum  in  the  plum  pudding  and  sherry  in  the  trifle). 
After  dinner  I  said  to  the  stock-inspector,  "  That  was 
a  lovely  bit  of  chicken  we  had  for  dinner  ".  The  men 
burst  into  loud  laughter  and  I  said,  "  What's  the 
joke?"  He  replied,  "  Gee,  cobber,  you're  a  greenhorn, 
THAT  WAS  KID." 

I  joined  in  the  laughter  and  said,  "  Kid  or  no  kid, 
I  enjoyed  it  tremendously,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the 
landlady  for  providing  such  a  wonderful  repast,  in  such 
trying  conditions." 

One  of  the  men  said,  "  Good  for  you,  Padre,  you're 
a  sport" 


CHAPTER   SIX 

-  INASMUCH  " 

IT  WAS  on  Christmas  Day  that  I  first  saw  Ted  and 
Grace.  They  were  walking  down  the  one  and  only 
street  in  one  of  the  small  townships  in  the  "  Never- 
Never  ",  and  my  attention  was  drawn  to  them  by  their 
evident  helplessness  and  inability  to  stand  the  pitiless 
glare  of  the  noon-day  sun.  Their  arms  were  thrown 
across  their  eyes  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  scorching 
pain;  momentarily  they  would  lower  their  arms,  take 
a  quick  glance  at  their  surroundings,  and  as  quickly 
the  sheltering  arms  would  again  be  raised.  Poor  kids ! 
My  heart  went  out  to  them  in  quick  sympathy.  The 
Christmas  festivities — such  as  they  were — were  about 
to  begin,  but  for  them  there  could  be  no  eager 
scrambling  after  nuts  and  lollies;  no  races,  no  games. 
Instead  an  almost  unbearable  pain  and  ultimately,  so 
it  seemed,  impenetrable  darkness.  Walking  over  to 
them  I  tried  to  engage  them  in  conversation  but  out- 
back children  are  shy,  terribly  shy,  of  strangers.  They 
gave  quick  glances  at  each  other  and  answered  my 
questions  by  childish  grins. 

Could  nothing  be  done  for  these  children?  I  found 
out  where  they  lived,  had  a  talk  with  the  father  and 
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mother  who  told  me  the  doctor  was  in  for  Christmas 
on  one  of  his  periodical  visits  from  the  hospital  two 
hundred  miles  away.  I  found  him  at  one  of  the  two 
"  hotels  "  and  after  introducing  myself  questioned  him 
about  the  children. 

"  I  have  given  them  every  attention,"  he  replied  in 
answer  to  my  enquiries,  "  unless  we  can  get  them 
to  a  specialist  very  quickly  I'm  afraid  nothing  can  save 
their  eyes." 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  I  must  take  them 
to  the  nearest  railhead — about  three  hundred  miles 
away — at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  Christmas, 
and  I  decide  to  make  the  trip  the  day  after  Boxing  Day. 
This  particular  day  finds  me  busily  engaged  clearing 
up  the  after  effects  of  a  dust  storm.  What  terrible  things 
these  dust  storms  are !  I'm  inclined  to  think  the  average 
English  housewife  would  go  stark  raving  mad  if  she 
had  to  put  up  with  out-back  conditions  for  any  length 
of  time.  But  more  of  this  anon. 

About  two  o'clock  the  father  calls  with  the  two 
children.  "  I've  brought  them,"  he  exclaims,  "  we've 
decided  to  let  you  take  them." 

I  tell  him  I  shall  require  a  couple  of  mattresses, 
water,  food,  anything  he  can  provide  and  we  will  start 
early  tomorrow.  The  next  morning  we  make  up  beds 
for  Ted  and  Grace,  launch  attacks  in  the  shape  of 
picture-books,  grapes,  lollies,  etc.,  and  soon  we  are 
chatting  like  old  friends.  It  seems  to  me  the  whole 
population  gather  to  see  us  off  on  our  long  trek;  father 
and  mother,  being  assured  that  everything  possible  will 
be  done  for  their  children,  wave  "  safe  journey  ",  re- 
joicing that  there  is  still  some  hope  for  their  boy  and 
girl.  About  seven  o'clock  I  decide  to  camp  for  the 
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night,  boil  the  billy,  have  some  tea,  bread  and  cheese, 
chat  round  the  camp  fire,  wash  up,  and  then  it's  bed 
time.  I  see  the  children  tucked  snugly  in  bed  and  then 
ask,  "  Do  you  say  your  prayers?" 

"  Prayers,  what's  that?"  says  Ted.  "  Do  you  know, 
Grace?"  "  No,"  says  Grace,  "  do  you?" 

I  kneel  down  and  say,  "  Now  you  say  this  little 
prayer  after  me." 

We  voice  the  simple  prayer  "  Gentle  Jesus  "  and 
"  God  bless  Dad  and  Mum  ",  and  their  childish  voices 
seem  to  gather  an  added  earnestness  as  we  conclude 
with  "  Make  us  better  so  that  we  can  see  again  ". 

The  unutterable  pathos  of  it  all  1  I  pray  that  the 
Great  Physician  will  touch  their  eyes  and  give  them 
back  their  precious  sight.  Then  I  tie  the  mosquito  net 
to  the  roof  of  the  Van;  spread  it  over  Ted  and  Grace, 
say  "  Good  night  and  God  Bless  "  and  settle  down  in 
the  driver's  seat  for  what  I  know  is  going  to  be  a  rest- 
less night.  The  mosquitoes  are  very  busy ! 

Next  morning  we  are  astir  betimes  preparing  for  the 
long  trek  to  the  railhead,  but  first  we  must  "  boil  the 
billy  "  and  have  some  breakfast — tinned  sausages  and 
tea.  I  decide  that  inside  the  Van  is  the  best  place  for 
Ted  and  Grace.  It  is  much  cooler  there  with  the  canvas 
flaps  open.  By  noon  the  temperature  is  108  in  the  shade 
and  it's  a  long,  long  trail  to  the  railhead  even  under 
ideal  conditions.  There  is  not  a  breath  of  wind,  the 
dust  fills  our  ears,  eyes  and  mouth.  But  what  matters 
discomfort  when  on  an  errand  of  mercy?  Ted  and 
Grace  are  laughing  and  talking  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  unbearably  hot  inside  the  Van,  and  their 
childish  voices  ring  out  above  the  roar  of  the  engine. 
They  are  on  their  way  to  the  **  city  beautiful ". 
Romance  is  theirs.  They  are  going  to  Sydney  and  you 
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can  imagine  what  this  means  to  children  who  have 
never  seen  train,  tram  or  sea.  (Some  time  later  I  was 
told  that  when  Ted  saw  the  sea  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  cried  out,  "  Gee,  what  a  big  tank !")  Sand, 
flies,  heat,  mosquitoes,  sheep,  cattle,  feed,  these  are  the 
sum  total  of  life  in  the  "  Never-Never  ".  You  boys  and 
girls  who  live  in  beautiful  cities  and  large  towns  in  the 
Old  Country  thank  God  that  your  lot  is  cast  in  pleasant 
places. 

Our  journey  to  the  railhead  was  not  without  in- 
cident. A  "  blow-out "  (puncture)  at  a  spot  where  no 
shade  can  be  found  means  work.  Some  distance  from 
the  track  the  children  find  a  little  shade  under  a  mulga 
tree  and  I  get  to  work  on  the  tyre.  Phew !  How  hot 
it  is.  When  I  pick  up  the  tools  they  feel  like  hot 
pokers. 

We  call  at  several  homesteads  on  the  way  and  ex- 
plain our  mission.  Out-back  hospitality  is  proverbial 
and  these  people  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Ted  and 
Grace  are  simply  overwhelmed  with  gifts  and  I  have 
vivid  recollections  of  one  generous  woman  who  gave 
my  charges  huge  tumblers  of  mineral  water — straw- 
berry, I  think.  Ted  seized  his  with  a  cry  of  sheer 
delight.  "  Look,"  he  called  to  his  sister,  "  look,  Grace, 
look !"  and  performed  the  vanishing  trick  with  remark- 
able rapidity. 

I  think  I  set  up  a  record  in  tea-drinking  that  day. 
We  arrived  at  our  destination  about  4.0  p.m.  and  I 
placed  Ted  and  Grace  in  charge  of  a  Methodist 
minister  who  assured  me  they  would  be  taken  to 
Sydney  the  following  day.  I  must  confess  to  having  a 
lump  in  my  throat  when  I  said  good-bye  to  them  but 
there  was  other  work  to  be  done  and  I  had  to  get  back 
to  my  "  parish  ".  Ted  had  exhibited  remarkable  forti- 
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tude  under  very  trying  conditions.  He  had  to  do  all  the 
gate  opening  and  there  are  twenty-four  gates  along  this 
track.  I  ought  to  explain  that  the  gates  are  really  a 
continuation  of  the  "  paddock  "  fences  running  directly 
across  the  track,  and  everyone  is  expected  to  close  that 
gate  after  him.  This  is  one  of  the  unwritten  laws  of 
the  Out-back.  Two  days  later  I  arrived  back — after 
opening  my  own  gates — at  my  jumping-off  place 
and  assured  the  parents  their  children  were  being 
adequately  cared  for.  I  had  been  at  the  wheel  for  four 
days  and  all  I  wanted  was  a  good  long  sleep. 

Ted  and  Grace  were  victims  of  neglected  trachoma, 
or  "  sandy  blight ",  a  disease  that  has  caused  much 
suffering  and  a  certain  amount  of  blindness.  Particles 
of  dust  and  sand,  whipped  into  a  flying  frenzy  by  sand 
storms  and  the  bleak  westerly  winds  become  embedded 
in  the  soft  flesh  of  the  inside  of  the  eyelids  and  cause 
this  terrible  affliction.  Two  years  later  the  following 
caption  appeared  in  the  Sydney  Herald. 

LOST  SIGHT 
TWO   LITTLE   CHILDREN 

OUT-BACK   TRAGEDY 

The  home  of  these  children  is  one  of  the  most 
isolated  and  desolate  townships  in  the  "  Never- 
Never  ",  never-ending  wastes  of  stony  plain  stretch 
in  every  direction.  Having  pictured  this  "  city  of 
rocks  and  sunsets "  think  of  two  little  mites  in 
Sydney,  a  boy  of  seven  and  a  girl  of  five,  who  said 
to  a  visitor  yesterday  in  voices  full  of  appeal,  "  Are 
you  come  to  take  us  back  home?"  They  are  suffering 
in  darkness  with  granulated  eyelids.  Hardly  greater 
tragedy  could  have  befallen  these  two  children  from 
the  West.  "  We  like  our  home  best,"  they  replied  to 
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a  question.  "  This  place  is  no  good,  I  like  home 
better,"  Ted  added. 

What  do  they  care  for  the  glamour  of  the  city,  the 
picture  theatres,  and  the  lolly  shops?  They  hear  all 
day  the  tumult  of  the  city's  wheels  outside  the 
hospital,  and  they  might  wonder  what  it  all  means, 
but  they  yearn  for  the  silence  and  the  sunshine  of 
their  own  little  home  on  the  plains.  Ted  and  Grace, 
though  they  want  to  go  home,  must  stay  in  Sydney 
for  some  time  yet.  Their  treatment  under  the  Sydney 
Hospital  Staff  has  been  very  successful.  Gradually 
their  sight  is  being  restored,  and  the  doctors  are 
hopeful  of  completely  curing  them. 

There  was  one  fly  in  the  ointment.  It  was  another 
article  in  the  same  paper  and  read  as  follows : 

A  sick  child — the  saddest  burden 
A  strong  child — the  greatest  asset 
Who  will  help  to  turn  burdens  into  assets? 
The  above  slogan  is  found  on  the  cover  of  a 
booklet  describing  the  Far  West  Children's  Health 
Scheme.  On  the  same  page  is  a  photograph  of  Grace 
and  Teddy  who  were  almost  blind  when  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  energetic  organisers  of  this 
scheme.  They  were  brought  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
for  treatment,  remained  in  a  Sydney  eye  hospital 
for  eighteen  months,  and  were  transferred  to  the 
Manly  depot  greatly  improved,  but  still  needing  a 
long  course  of  daily  treatment  at  hospital  as  out- 
patients. 

I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  annoyance  when  I  read 
this  but  my  long  experience  of  life  in  all  its  varied 
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phases  has  taught  me  that  SOME  PEOPLE  DO  ALL 
THE  HARD  WORK  AND  OTHER  PEOPLE  TAKE 
ALL  THE  CREDIT.  The  newspaper  representative 
tells  us  in  his  article  that  they  WANT  TO  GO  BACK. 
Of  course  they  do.  Are  not  dad  and  mum,  brothers 
and  sisters  there? — their  all — their  world.  And  what  a 
going  back  it  will  be  please  God.  They  will  be  able  to 
see  their  home — the  township  of  rocks  and  drought — 
out  of  eyes  that  are  clear  and  do  not  pain.  As  for  me 
I  am  well  content  with  this  promise  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  children, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 


CHAPTER   SEVEN 

ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN  (i) 

DURING  MY  time  as  Van  Missioner  in  the  "  Never- 
Never  "  I  met  many  queer  characters — silent,  morose, 
lonely,  often  bitter  men,  sometimes  mentally  deranged 
— all  fascinating  in  their  own  particular  and  peculiar 
way,  and,  to  me,  God's  creatures  precious  in  His  sight. 

My  first  experience  took  place  at  White  Cliffs,  once 
the  centre  of  "  opal  gouging  ".  I  arrived  there  early 
one  afternoon.  It  is  a  typical  township  with  one  main 
street,  two  saloons,  one  general  store  and  several  shacks, 
and  to  my  great  surprise,  a  wooden  church. 

It  was  a  terribly  hot  day.  Not  a  sign  of  life  any- 
where. I  walked  over  to  the  saloon  and  stood  looking 
across  to  the  holes  made  by  the  opal  gougers,  the  heaps 
of  rock  and  earth  in  their  mad  scramble  for  opal  many 
years  ago,  and  to  the  rock  face  where  these  men  used 
to  live  in  caves.  Suddenly  an  old  bearded  man  ap- 
peared on  the  veranda  and  walking  up  to  me  said, 
"  Can  I  feel  your  bumps?" 

This  was  a  new  one  on  me  but  I  am  the  sort  of  chap 
who  is  prepared  to  try  anything  once.  Keeping  a  poker 
face  I  said,  "  Why  certainly.  Go  ahead." 

55 
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Stepping  close  he  ran  his  hands  over  my  head, 
stepped  back  a  pace  and  said,  "  I  like  you." 

"That's  very  nice  of  you,"  I  replied.  "Anything 
else?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  you  have  great  capabilities.  You 
have  intelligence,  and  enough  drive  to  get  you  to  the 
top." 

By  this  time  my  chest  was  beginning  to  expand  and 
my  head  swelling  with  pride.  I  had  never  realised  I 
was  such  a  swell  guy. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  you  could  become  one  of  two 
things." 

"  What  are  they?"  I  enquired. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "you  could  become  either 
A  GENERAL  OR  A  BURGLAR !"  and  with  that  he 
walked  away. 

Later  I  mentioned  this  episode  to  the  manager  of 
the  saloon.  He  said,  "  Oh,  you  don't  want  to  take  any 
notice  of  him,  he's  MAD ! " 

I  wonder?  Madness  is  a  relative  thing  affecting 
people  in  different  ways.  For  instance  :  Some  months 
later  I  was  travelling  from  Menindie  to  Wilcannia 
along  the  West  bank  of  the  River  Darling  when  I 
espied  a  small  cloud  of  dust  ahead.  Normally  a  sign  of 
this  kind  denoted  a  horseman,  a  "  swaggie  "  or  a  car 
of  the  "  Tin  Lizzie  "  variety,  and  these  were  very  few 
and  far  between.  I  have  been  on  the  track  for  weeks 
and  never  seen  a  living  soul.  On  this  occasion  I  saw 
two  figures  walking  in  the  same  direction — towards 
Wilcannia — and  discovered  to  my  great  surprise  they 
were  PUSHING  A  WHEELBARROW!  I  drew  up 
alongside  and  said,  "  Can  I  give  you  a  lift?"  One  of 
them  replied  in  a  strong  American  accent,  "  Thanks, 
buddy,  we're  not  allowed  to  accept  a  lift."  I  jumped 
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down  from  the  driver's  seat;  introduced  myself  to  them, 
and  found  one  was  a  woman.  I  said,  "  What  on  earth 
are  you  doing?"  The  man  replied,  "  Well,  I  guess 
you'll  think  we're  mad.  We're  pushing  this  wheel- 
barrow round  the  world  for  a  wager  of  a  thousand 
pounds."  I  asked  them  if  they  needed  anything  in  the 
way  of  water  and  provisions.  They  replied  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  sufficient  to  take  them  to  the  next  station; 
we  shook  hands,  and  parted,  they  pushing  their  barrow, 
and  I  meditating  upon  the  frailty  of  human  nature 
where  MONEY  was  concerned.  I  never  heard  of  them 
again,  nor  of  the  man  who  felt  my  bumps. 

Were  they  MAD?  I  leave  you,  my  readers,  to  answer 
this  question. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  characters  to  be  found 
"  Out-back  "  are  the  "  Swaggies  "  or  "  Sundowners  " 
as  they  are  commonly  called.  They  are  solemn,  silent, 
morose,  dirt-begrimed  individuals  with  whom  it  was 
virtually  impossible  to  get  into  conversation.  For  the 
most  part  he  wanders  about  from  station  to  station 
along  the  banks  of  the  Darling  or  the  Murray,  making 
a  point  of  arriving  just  at  sundown,  hence  his  name. 
He  carries  his  blankets  and  his  tucker  (food)  and  the 
inevitable  billy  can.  When  he  arrives  at  a  station  he 
"  smoodges  "  round  the  cook,  and  moves  on  when  his 
tucker-bags  have  been  replenished.  Sometimes  he  tells 
the  cook  that  he  is  making  for  a  station  ten  miles 
further  on  where  he  expects  to  get  work.  It  is  difficult 
to  trip  him  up  on  this  score  because  he  knows  the 
name  of  every  station  and  its  boss  for  hundreds  of 
miles. 

Many  of  these  "  swaggies  "  are  eccentric,  even  harm- 
lessly mad,  due  no  doubt  to  their  long  and  dreary  lives 
of  solitude,  lack  of  ambition,  hope,  aim,  and  society. 
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On  the  other  hand  I  found  one  who  was  violently 
abusive  when  I  stopped  the  Van,  climbed  out,  and 
asked  him  if  I  could  take  his  photo.  He  was  a  short, 
sturdy-built  chap,  with  sprouting  red  whiskers  which 
seemed  to  stick  straight  out  from  his  chin,  with  a 
battered  old  hat  on  his  head,  and  the  billy  in  his 
hand.  The  ideal  "  swaggie "  for  a  picture  or  so  I 
thought. 

I  walked  up  to  him  and  said,  "  Would  you  allow  me 
to  take  a  snap?" 

He  said,  "  Who  the  blankety  blank  are  you?" 

I  was  wearing  my  usual  garb  of  strong  brown  shoes, 
gaberdine  trousers,  a  khaki  shirt,  and  a  wide-brimmed 
hat.  I  pointed  to  the  words  on  the  side  of  the  Van  and 
explained  my  mission.  His  reaction  was  most  violent. 

"  Who  the  blankety,  blank  do  you  think  you  are?  A 
blankety  sky-pilot,  eh?" 

"Yes,  that's  right.  I  just  want  a  snap  to  send  to 
the  Old  Country." 

"Well,  you  won't  blankety,  blank  get  one.  Mind 
you're  blankety,  blank  business,"  and  off  he  went  curs- 
ing me  until  he  was  out  of  sound  and  sight 

On  another  occasion  I  was  working  my  way  from 
Bourke  to  Wilcannia  down  the  east  bank  of  the  Darling 
after  a  long  and  arduous  trip  into  the  "  Never-Never  ", 
when  I  espied  a  human  form  lying  under  a  gum  tree 
by  the  side  of  the  track.  I  stopped  the  Van,  reversed  and 
found  a  "  Swaggie  "  covered  with  thousands  of  flies 
and  obviously  in  a  very  bad  way.  I  let  down  the  rear 
of  the  Van  which  formed  a  platform  for  me  to  stand  on 
when  I  was  speaking  or  preaching,  lifted  him  up — he 
was  as  light  as  a  feather — and  managed  to  place  him 
inside  the  Van.  I  gave  him  a  few  drops  of  water  hoping 
he  would  speak  but  he  was  too  far  gone.  I  made  him 
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as  comfortable  as  I  could  and  drove  to  the  next  station 
ten  miles  away.  When  I  arrived  there  the  manager 
came  out,  took  one  look  at  him,  and  said  to  one  of 
his  boys,  "  Put  him  in  the  out-building,  give  him  sips 
of  brandy  and  water.  He  won't  last  until  morning." 

I  was  invited  to  stay  the  night  but  decided  to  push 
on.  After  having  a  good  meal  I  went  over  to  the  out- 
building to  have  a  look  at  the  "  swaggie  ".  He  seemed 
to  be  a  little  better  but  not  able  to  talk. 

The  manager  said,  "  We'll  look  after  him,  but  I'm 
afraid  he's  done,  and  we  can't  get  hold  of  a 
doctor." 

The  manager  was  right.  Later  I  heard  the  "  swaggie  " 
died  two  days  later  and  was  buried  in  a  lonely  spot  in 
the  bush. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  one  manager  who  found  one 
of  these  chaps  lying  under  a  mulga  tree,  absolutely 
covered  with  flies.  The  old  man  lay  so  still  that  the 
manager  took  it  for  granted  the  poor  old  chap  was  a 
corpse  and  rode  over  to  investigate.  To  his  inquiry, 
"  What's  up,  matey?"  he  opened  his  eyes  and  sent  a 
cloud  of  buzzing  flies  into  the  air.  Then  he  stared  at 
the  manager  in  a  very  hostile  manner,  and  snarled  : 
"  Can't  yer  let  er  feler  have  er  sleep,  an'  leave  'im 
alone?" 

"  Sorry,  old  chap,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  seeing  all 
those  flies,  I  thought  you  were  in  a  bad  way." 

"  Garn !"  the  sundowner  snapped  viciously,  "  Why 
don't  yer  mind  yer  own  business?  Ther  flies  don't  hurt 
me,  and  when  yer  in  the  bush  as  long  as  I  am,  yer 
won't  bother  to  chase  them  off  yer  ugly  face  any  more 
either.  'Sides,  ther  poor  flies  want  er  feed  as  well  as 
yer  do,  darn  yer." 

Then  he  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  allowed  the  flies 
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to  once  more  make  themselves  comfortable  on  his 
weather-beaten  visage. 

Whenever  I  have  been  able  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  sundowner  I  have  found  a  life  of  adven- 
ture and  romance  behind  his  quiet,  thoughtful  eyes. 
But  he  never  wastes  words.  He  comes  straight  to  the 
point,  a  complete  opposite  to  the  brash  city  man  or 
politician.  He  exercises  no  compunction  in  "  demand- 
ing "  "  tucker  ",  or  a  "  bit  of  flour  "  or  "  baccy  ",  or  a 
handful  of  tea,  but  he  never  wastes  words  in  the 
courtesies  of  asking. 

One  Christmas  Day  a  man  carrying  his  swag  was 
trudging  along  the  track.  He  was  sixty  miles  from  a 
township,  coming  or  going.  Suddenly  he  saw  another 
sundowner  coming  towards  him.  When  they  met  the 
first-mentioned  said,  "  Whatho."  The  other  remarked, 
"  Whatho."  "  Where'd  you  come  from?"  inquired  the 
first  man.  The  other  simply  jerked  his  head  west,  and 
said,  "  Where'd  you?"  TTie  first  man  jerked  his  head 
east,  and  inquired,  "Got  any  tobacker?"  The  other 
produced  a  plug.  The  first  man  filled  his  pipe,  returned 
the  plug,  and  said,  "  So  long,"  and  left.  The  other 
remarked,  "  Ditto,"  and  left  too.  Presently  the  first 
man  turned  round  and  cried,  "  Hey,  I  forgot  ter  wish 
yer  a  Merry  Christmas."  The  other  man  looked  back 
and  said,  "  Ditto." 

Then  there  are  the  Boundary  Riders.  These  men 
live  very  lonely  lives  attending  to  the  fences,  posts, 
sheep,  and  cattle.  For  the  most  part  they  live  in  rude 
shacks  made  of  corrugated  iron,  wooden  posts  and 
branches  of  mulga,  with  a  lean-to  for  the  horse.  They 
obtain  sufficient  hard-tack  from  the  main  station  to 
last  them  for  some  weeks  or  months.  Theirs  is  a  hard, 
solitary  existence.  Whenever  I  called  on  one  he  was 
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extremely  glad  to  see  me,  and  would  talk  for  hours  on 
every  subject  under  the  sun.  I  never  left  without  having 
some  word  concerning  their  soul's  welfare,  and  would 
leave  a  New  Testament  or  a  Traveller's  Guide.  They 
would  listen  to  the  gramophone  for  hours,  and  really 
enjoyed  the  classical  music. 

Suddenly  these  men  would  get  an  urge  for  com- 
panionship, wine,  women,  and  song,  set  off  for  the 
main  station,  ask  for  their  cheque,  and  depart  for  the 
nearest  township,  there  to  spend  their  substance  in 
riotous  living. 

I  well  remember  one  such  whom  we  called  "  Tooth- 
ache Jim  ".  My  wife  and  I  arrived  at  the  main  station 
on  our  way  to  Hay  to  attend  the  Bishop's  conference. 
After  a  cup  of  tea  the  manager  said,  "  I  have  a  man 
here  suffering  from  toothache.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
be  good  enough  to  give  him  a  lift  to  Hay?"  I  turned 
to  my  wife  and  said,  "  What  do  you  think?  He'll  have 
to  sit  in  the  front  seat  with  us."  She  replied,  "  Oh,  I 
don't  mind.  It  will  be  a  bit  of  a  squeeze,  but  we'll 
manage."  The  manager  said,  "  Good,  I'll  let  him 
know." 

Shortly  afterwards  the  man  appeared  with  a  small 
chest  containing  his  belongings,  which  I  put  in  the 
Van,  and  he  squeezed  in  the  front  seat,  holding  his 
jaw,  and  groaning  with  pain. 

We  both  felt  sympathetic,  and  told  him  he'd  be  all 
right  when  he  got  to  a  dentist.  We  elicited  more  groans 
in  reply.  Several  miles  on  I  had  a  blow-out,  and 
decided  to  have  a  short  meal.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  a  cup  of  tea.  He  mumbled  something  to  the  effect 
that  he  "  Can't  eat  with  this  'ere  blankety  toothache." 
We  snatched  a  hasty  meal,  I  mended  the  inner  tube, 
and  then  on  our  way. 
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About  ten  miles  from  the  township  the  boundary- 
rider  asked  me  to  put  him  down  at  the  second  house 
we  came  to.  I  said,  "  Is  that  the  dentist?"  He  said,  "  No, 
but  put  me  down  there."  His  toothache  seemed  to  have 
disappeared,  and  we  had  a  faint  suspicion  that  all  was 
not  what  it  appeared  to  be  on  the  surface.  When  we 
reached  the  second  house  it  turned  out  to  be  A  PUB  ! 
I  was  very  angry,  but  my  wife  saw  the  funny  side,  and 
we  had  a  good  laugh. 

I  knew  what  was  going  to  happen.  He  had  told  me 
in  confidence  that  he  had  saved  £2'!  8  in  eighteen 
months.  The  picture  was  all  too  familiar.  He  would 
walk  up  to  the  bar,  book  a  room,  say  to  the  chap  be- 
hind the  bar,  "  Let  me  know  when  this  is  cut-out " 
(spent),  and  hand  him  the  cheque,  and  that  would  be 
the  end  of  that. 

I  have  talked  to  many  managers,  and  owners  of  sheep 
and  cattle  stations,  about  this  subject.  Their  usual 
reaction  was,  "  Well,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
in  his  place?"  and  there  is  no  answer  to  that,  or  is 
there?  I  think  the  next  illustration  supplies  one 
answer. 

Travelling  along  a  long,  lonely,  dusty,  rocky  track 
my  wife  and  I  were  surprised  to  see  a  dog  come  run- 
ning out  from  a  hut  right  into  the  middle  of  the  track. 
I  turned  to  my  wife  and  said,  "  There's  someone  living 
there.  Let's  have  a  peep."  It  was  here  we  met  Harry 
the  tank-keeper  and  his  wonderful  dog  "  Gilligan  ", 
a  blue  cattle  dog  with  a  touch  of  kelpie  in  his  blood. 
The  two  were  inseparable.  Harry  had  taught  him 
many  tricks,  and  after  a  cup  of  tea,  we  watched  the 
most  wonderful  performance  we  have  ever  seen.  First, 
Harry  said,  "  Let's  make  a  fire,  Gilligan,  and  give  these 
people  a  cup  of  tea."  Gilligan  brought  in  some  sticks, 
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trotted  out  again  and  brought  in  some  small  logs.  After 
tea,  Harry  asked  us  if  we  saw  such  and  such  an  article 
in  last  Saturday's  paper.  Gilligan  went  into  the  next 
room  and  brought  out  the  paper  from  Harry's  bunk 
and  placed  it  on  his  master's  lap.  Then  Harry  felt  for 
his  pipe;  Gilligan  ran  in  and  fetched  it.  Harry  poked 
his  finger  into  the  bowl  of  the  pipe.  Empty  !  Back  went 
Gilligan  and  brought  out  his  tobacco.  Harry  felt  in  his 
pockets  for  a  match,  put  the  pipe  in  his  mouth  and 
puffed.  No  smoke!  Gilligan  flew  into  the  adjoining 
room  and  brought  out  the  matches.  Harry  talked  and 
smoked.  "  My  oath,  it's  hot !"  he  exclaims  and  rubbed 
his  head  with  his  hands.  Instantly  Gilligan  disappeared 
and  in  a  minute  returned  with  Harry's  old  battered  hat 
in  his  mouth.  Harry  looked  at  me  and  said,  "  He  knows 
a  good  one  but  the  missis  may  not  like  it."  My  wife 
patted  Gilligan  and  replied,  "  Oh,  I  don't  mind.  I 
think  he's  wonderful."  Harry  turned  to  Gilligan  and 
said,  "  I'm  feeling  bad,"  rubs  his  bottom,  and  con- 
tinues, "  I'll  go  outside."  Gilligan  wagged  his  tail,  dis- 
appeared for  a  moment  and  returned  with  some 
TOILET  PAPER! 

At  last  when  we  rose  to  leave,  Harry  said,  "  What 
about  a  collection;  you  haven't  mentioned  a  donation." 
"  No,  no;  I  don't  want  any  money,  thanks,"  I  reply. 
Then  Gilligan  walked  in  holding  a  sardine  tin  in  his 
mouth,  kept  for  the  purpose  on  a  bench  outside.  There 
was  a  burst  of  laughter  and  we  dropped  some  money  in 
for  Gilligan's  old  age.  Harry  was  an  old  soldier,  and 
fought  in  the  South  African  war.  He  looked  after  the 
Government  tank  and  taught  his  dog  tricks  to  while 
away  the  solitary  hours,  days  and  weeks. 

Some  time  later  I  read  with  great  sadness  that  some 
fool  of  a  motorist  in  a  hurry  had  run  over  Gilligan  as 
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he  came  out  to  greet  him,  instead  of  stopping  as  most 
people  did. 
Lovely  Gilligan.  Poor,  broken-hearted  Harry ! 


CHAPTER   EIGHT 

ALL  SORTS  AND   CONDITIONS  OF  MEN  (2) 

WHEN,  IN  the  late  seventies,  a  Church  of  England 
"  out-back "  parson  crossed  over  the  Murray  from 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  little  did  he  think  that 
such  was  the  very  first  step  towards  a  home  and  work 
among  the  remnants  of  the  once  teeming  race  of 
"  Murri "  but  so  it  was.  Travelling  from  a  station  he 
unexpectedly  came  into  contact  with  the  blacks.  He 
found  them  living  under  shocking  conditions.  He 
visited  their  camps;  he  entered  their  wretched  bark 
and  bough  gunyahs,  and  everywhere  he  met  with  the 
same  appalling  state  of  wretchedness  and  woe.  In  my 
day  conditions  had  changed,  except  in  isolated  cases. 
Several  Mission  Camps  had  been  established  and  our 
visit  to  one  of  these  camps  proved  a  welcome  diversion 
from  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  day. 

My  first  meeting  with  an  "  abo  "  took  place  at  one 
of  the  large  sheep  stations  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Darling.  On  my  arrival  I  was  provided  with  afternoon 
tea  consisting  of  bread  and  butter  and  some  "  melt-in- 
the-mouth  "  cakes.  I  said  to  my  hostess,  "  Did  you 
make  these  cakes?"  "  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  "  they  were 
E  65 
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made  by  my  '  abo '  cook,  Polly.  Would  you  like  to 
meet  her?" 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative  and  was  taken  over  to 
the  cookhouse  where  I  met  Polly,  a  middle-aged  black 
woman  perspiring  over  a  wood-burning  stove.  I  com- 
plimented her  on  the  cakes.  She  beamed  and  replied, 
"  Me  makum  plenty  good  cook.  Me  likum  you  likum. 
Plenty  good." 

The  manager's  wife  told  me  she  had  been  with  them 
some  years,  was  quite  reliable  and  indispensable. 

My  next  contact  was  with  a  handy-man  called  Hero, 
and  a  boundary  rider  by  the  name  of  Pompey.  The 
former  tried  to  teach  me  to  throw  the  boomerang. 
We  went  out  into  the  paddock  and  he  said,  "  You 
makum  look  see.  Me  trow  and  makum  come  back 
'ere."  I  had  heard  many  tales  about  boomerang  throw- 
ing by  the  black  fellow.  I'm  afraid  I  was  rather 
sceptical,  but  Hero  dispelled  all  my  doubts  by  taking 
the  boomerang,  throwing  it  high  into  the  air,  and 
making  it  come  back  to  within  a  foot  of  where  we  were 
standing. 

He  handed  it  to  me  to  try  my  hand,  showing  me 
how  to  hold  and  throw  it.  My  attempt  was  a  dismal 
failure.  The  boomerang  sailed  about  ten  feet  into  the 
air,  then  swerved  and  came  straight  for  our  heads. 
We  both  ducked,  and  Hero  said — sadly  I  thought — 
"  You  makum  chop  off  head.  Make  'nother  try."  I 
declined,  not  wishing  to  be  guilty  of  decapitation.  So 
ended  my  abortive  attempt  to  throw  a  boomerang.  But 
I  did  try ! 

Pompey  was  a  boundary-rider,  and  made  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man  astride  his  horse.  The  manager  told  me 
he  was  one  of  the  best  horsemen  and  trackers  in  the 
"  Never-Never  ",  and  "  did  not  know  what  he  would 
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do  without  him."  Untouched  by  our  so-called 
"  modern  civilisation "  the  black  fellow  is  honest, 
reliable,  and  practically  indispensable  on  the  large 
sheep  and  cattle  stations. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  curiosity  to  find  a  black's  camp 
in  the  out-back,  but  I  was  fortunate  to  come  across 
one,  where  I  took  some  photographs  of  the  camp  itself 
and  Kitty,  the  black  queen.  Kitty  had  been  ill  for 
some  time  but  refused  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest 
hospital  about  two  hundred  miles  away.  She  doesn't 
like  the  idea  of  clean  sheets,  etc.,  preferring  to  suffer 
and  die — if  needs  be — amongst  her  own  people  and  in 
her  natural  surroundings.  When  I  spoke  to  her  she 
said,  "  You  makum  plenty  bacca?"  (I  had  a  tip-off  the 
blacks  liked  tobacco  and  bought  some  at  the  store  in 
one  of  the  townships).  I  said,  Yes,  I  had  some  baccy. 
She  brought  out  her  pipe,  filled  it  with  baccy,  lit  it, 
and  began  to  puff  away  with  real  relish.  She  looked 
at  me  and  said,  "  Baccy  plenty  good.  Me  like  more."  I 
gave  her  another  pipe  full  and  distributed  the  rest 
among  the  blackfellows,  and  before  leaving  gave  the 
children  some  small  picture-books,  which  they 
accepted  with  wide  grins  and  rolling  eyes. 

Some  months  later  my  wife  and  I  visited  one  of  the 
Mission  camps  and  received  a  very  hearty  welcome 
from  the  Warden,  the  lady  Missionary,  and  the  chap 
who  was  building  the  huts.  After  the  usual  "  cuppa  " 
the  Warden  took  us  round  the  camp,  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  like  to  hold  a  Service  in  the  evening.  I  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  this  Mission  com- 
munity, and  at  8.0  p.m.  we  all  gathered  in  the  school- 
room. What  a  wonderful  sight  it  was.  All  their  dark 
faces  fixed  upon  the  two  visitors;  their  bright  eyes 
flashing  and  teeth  gleaming  in  the  lamplight. 
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The  Wardens  opened  the  Service  with  some  of 
Sankey's  well-known  hymns.  Then  I  sang  the  solo, 
"  He  died  of  a  broken  heart  "  and  taught  them  the 
chorus;  afterwards  I  addressed  the  gathering,  taking 
for  my  subject  "  God's  love  in  Christ  Jesus  ".  They 
gave  us  a  Mission  "  collection  " — a  real  hearty  hand- 
clapping.  As  they  left  the  school-room  I  shook  hands 
with  them  and  one  old  black  fellow  whispered  "  God 
bless  you." 

It  had  been  a  truly  enjoyable  evening  and  one  which 
will  remain  with  us  for  all  time.  We  praised  Him  for 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Mission  and  learning 
something  of  the  labours  of  others  who  are  in  His 
service.  My  wife  had  to  sleep  in  the  kitchen  and  I  in  the 
Van. 

We  had  a  very  disturbed  night  due  to  the  scores  of 
dogs  barking  incessantly.  After  breakfast  we  had  morn- 
ing reading  and  prayer.  The  children  gathered  at  the 
school,  sang  "  God  save  the  King  ",  then  mustered  out- 
side for  "  stick  drill  ".  The  Warden  told  us  much  that 
was  interesting  of  the  ways  of  the  black  fellow,  and 
presented  my  wife  with  a  couple  of  goat  skins,  and  an 
emu  skin.  We  were  given  a  wonderful  send-off  and 
invited  to  come  again.  It  had  been  a  great  experience 
and  we  were  both  happy  at  the  opportunity  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  these  people  and  thanked  God  for 
the  Mission. 

After  travelling  over  rough  country  for  some  con- 
siderable distance  we  came  across  a  "  rabbiter's  "  camp. 
Who  introduced  the  first  pair  of  rabbits  into  Australia? 
No  one  appears  to  know  more  than  that  they  were 
introduced,  and  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  become  a  pest 
throughout  "  Down-Under  ".  They  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  "  Feed  ",  and  have  caused  an  expenditure  of 
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thousands  of  pounds  in  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  their 
depredations.  The  "  rabbiter  "  we  met  was  using  the 
"  poisoned  water  "  method  to  destroy  the  vermin.  (I 
forgot  to  mention  he  was  a  black  fellow). 

This  method  consists  of  netting-in  the  tanks,  dams, 
and  water  holes,  and  then  putting  poisoned  water  in 
troughs  alongside  the  tanks.  Only  small  holes  are 
left  for  the  rabbit  to  get  in  to  the  poisoned  water,  so 
that  he  will  die  where  the  carcass  can  be  found  and 
burned.  I  was  told  that  it  is  a  dangerous  practice  to 
leave  the  carcasses  lying  about  after  poisoning  to  dry 
up  in  the  hot  sun,  as  when  there  is  little  or  no  "  feed  " 
about,  stock  will  eat  the  dead  bunny  for  the  sake  of 
the  salt  in  the  carcass,  and  then  it  is  good-bye  to  the 
stock,  for  the  latter  invariably  die  from  the  effects  of 
the  poison  permeating  the  rabbit's  body. 

During  my  periodical  visits  to  Wilcannia  I  saw 
hundreds  of  rabbits  running  about  in  the  streets  after 
sundown,  and  it  was  possible  to  walk  along  the  bank 
of  the  Darling  with  a  stick  in  one's  hand  and  knock 
on  the  head  hundreds  of  emaciated,  starving  rabbits 
which  had  come  down  to  the  river  for  water.  Writing 
of  rabbits  reminds  me  of  a  nightmare  night  I  spent  at 
a  cocky's  place.  For  two  days  I  had  been  travelling 
through  barren,  arid  country  without  a  relieving 
feature.  In  addition  to  the  normal  hazards,  heat,  blow- 
outs, etc.,  which  had  become  part  of  my  daily  routine, 
I  suffered  a  very  severe  attack  of  dysentery — due  to 
drinking  all  kinds  of  water — so  bad  in  fact,  that  I 
could  do  nothing  but  crawl  into  the  Van  and  stay  there 
for  the  night.  I  felt  terribly  ill  and  offered  up  a  prayer 
that  I  might  be  delivered  from  the  discomfort  and  able 
to  proceed  on  my  journey  on  the  morrow.  I  had  a  very 
restless  night,  suffering  a  good  deal  of  pain,  but  by 
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morning  I  felt  a  little  easier,  made  myself  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  resumed  my  journey.  To  say  that  I  was  greatly 
relieved  when  I  reached  the  cocky's  place  is  to  put  it 
mildly.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  place  to  look  at.  It  appeared 
to  be  terribly  neglected  but  the  inhabitants  were  very 
glad  to  see  me,  made  me  very  welcome,  and  invited 
me  to  stay  the  night. 

"  I  can't  offer  you  much  in  the  way  of  hospitality," 
said  the  cocky,  "  but  you're  welcome  to  what  we  have." 

I  thanked  him  and  was  introduced  to  his  wife  and 
several  children.  He  explained  that  they  hadn't  been 
there  long;  was  just  beginning  to  feel  his  feet,  and 
hoped  to  have  a  better  place  before  long. 

"  If  only  we  could  have  some  rain."  This  was  the  cry 
I  had  heard  scores  of  times  from  Queensland  to  South 
Australia. 

After  a  meal  he  said,  "  We  haven't  a  spare  bed  in 
the  shack,  but  I  can  fix  up  a  camp  bed  in  the  out- 
building." 

"  That's  all  right,"  I  replied,  "  I  can  sleep  in  the 
Van,  I'm  quite  used  to  it." 

But  he  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  "No,  we'll  rig  up  a 
camp  bed  in  the  outbuilding,  and  make  you  as  com- 
fortable as  we  can."  We  carried  the  camp  bed  over  to 
the  shed,  his  wife  brought  some  bedding;  then  he  found 
a  packing  case,  and  on  this  he  placed  a  candle-stick, 
and  some  matches.  It  was  a  dark,  miserable-looking 
place,  and  I'd  much  rather  have  slept  in  the  Van,  but 
to  refuse  their  hospitality  would  be  the  crowning  in- 
sult. 

We  had  a  short  Bible  reading  and  prayer,  a  little 
discussion,  then  I  decided  to  turn  in. 

I  must  have  fallen  asleep  immediately  my  head 
touched  the  pillow.  Suddenly  I  woke  up  with  a  start. 
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I  could  see  that  the  door  was  partly  open,  and  there 
was  a  noise  like  something  creeping  across  the  wooden 
floor.  My  mind  registered  SNAKE !  I  sat  bolt  upright, 
my  hair  standing  on  end,  wondering  what  to  do.  The 
creeping  continued  until  the  noise  was  directly  under- 
neath my  bed.  Then  there  was  a  bit  of  a  scuffle  directly 
underneath  my  head.  I  sat  in  a  state  of  immobility  for 
some  moments,  then  decided  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
was  to  stay  put  until  daybreak.  The  creeping  noise  con- 
tinued under  my  bed  then  across  the  floor  and  out  of 
the  door.  Greatly  relieved  I  put  my  head  on  the  pillow 
and  went  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  over  breakfast  I  told  my  host  what 
had  happened  during  the  night.  He  said,  "  I'm  sorry 
about  that,  we'll  have  a  look."  We  went  across  to  the 
shed;  he  got  hold  of  the  camp  bed,  jerked  it  on  one 
side,  got  down  on  his  knees,  and  peered  into  a  hole  in 
the  woodwork.  Then  he  began  laughing,  put  his  hand 
in  the  hole,  gave  a  quick  jerk  and  out  came  a 
RABBIT !  The  explanation  was  quite  simple.  Their  cat 
had  gone  out  into  the  scrub — what  little  there  was — 
and  had  caught  a  rabbit,  dragged  it  through  the  door, 
under  my  bed,  manoeuvred  it  into  the  hole,  and  made 
its  exit  through  the  door.  Everybody  had  a  good  laugh, 
and  "SNAKES  ALIVE!"  what  could  I  do  but  join 
in,  even  though  the  laugh  was  on  me ! 

The  DINGO  is  another  pest.  He  is  erroneously 
called  the  native  dog  of  Australia,  but  is  merely  the 
descendant  of  a  few  domesticated  Dutch  dogs,  which 
were  left,  in  a  diseased  state,  on  the  shores  of  Western 
Australia  by  the  officers  of  a  Dutch  vessel  cruising 
about  Cape  Leeuwin  in  1662.  Notwithstanding  the 
employment  of  "  doggers  "  and  the  erection  of  high 
fences  sunk  deep  into  the  ground,  the  south-west  corner 
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of  Queensland  and  the  north-west  corner  of  New  South 
Wales — my  particular  areas — are  still  overrun  by  dogs. 
I  have  only  once  seen  sheep  killed  by  a  dingo.  In  fact 
I  believe  it  was  a  domesticated  animal  "  gone  wild  ". 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  dingoes  entice  away 
domestics  at  certain  seasons,  just  as  brumbies  entice 
mares  from  stations.  On  this  particular  occasion  I  had 
topped  a  small  rise  on  the  plain,  and  saw  a  flock  of 
sheep  milling  about,  with  another  animal  in  the  centre 
jumping  up  and  down.  Deciding  to  investigate  I  let  out 
the  clutch  and  coasted  down  the  slope,  to  within  shoot- 
ing distance,  as  quietly  as  I  could.  The  dingo  was  so 
intent  on  his  murderous  work  that  he  did  not  notice 
my  approach.  I  grabbed  the  rifle,  opened  the  wind- 
screen, waited  for  an  opportune  moment  and  fired, 
hitting  him  with  my  first  shot  and  killing  him  with 
my  second.  The  sheep  appeared  too  dazed  to  move 
when  I  walked  up  to  them.  I  found  two  dead,  and 
three  terribly  mutilated.  I  quickly  put  them  out  of  their 
misery,  drove  the  sheep  away,  and  left  the  dingo  where 
he  had  died.  I  was  told  that  dingoes  often  fight  among 
themselves,  and  I  have  seen  trapped  dogs  which  bore 
the  scars  of  former  frays.  I  should  be  very  loath  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  these  animals,  but  there  is  the  story 
of  one  dogger  who  said,  "  At  any  other  time  I  wouldn't 
have  touched  the  stuff,  but  once,  when  there  was 
nothing  else  between  me  and  Heaven  but  a  dingo,  I 
really  enjoyed  the  meal  I  made  off  it." 

When  I  reached  the  main  station  I  told  the  manager 
what  had  happened.  He  replied,  "  Good  for  you.  We've 
been  trying  to  catch  that  particular  beast  for  a  long 
time.  I'll  make  a  trip  out  there  later  on." 

He  invited  me  to  stay  the  night.  I  was  very  glad  to 
accept  the  invitation  as  I  felt  very  tired  and  my  throat 
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was  beginning  to  trouble  me.  It  is  easy  to  catch  cold 
when  the  changes  in  temperature  are  so  drastic;  1 15  at 
noon  with  ice  on  the  ground  next  morning.  He  told  me 
his  was  one  of  four  stations  comprising  a  block  con- 
sisting of  800,000  acres,  this  particular  station  cover- 
ing 200,000  acres.  The  country  is  very  flat;  one  can 
see  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  large  mirages  are  very 
frequent.  One  can  imagine  the  horrors  experienced 
when  suffering  from  thirst  and  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  ever-disappearing  refreshment.  After  the  evening 
meal  we  sat  and  swapped  yarns — he  was  an  ex-digger 
— then  I  had  a  nice  HOT  BATH,  then  reading,  prayer 
and  bed.  I  had  a  very  good  night's  rest.  The  gargle 
(Peroxide)  did  my  throat  good. 

After  breakfast  I  asked  permission  to  read  a  chapter 
from  the  Bible.  They  seemed  embarrassed  but  not 
wishing  to  appear  "  heathenish  "  consented.  I  read  a 
short  passage  from  the  New  Testament  followed  by  a 
short  prayer.  They  invited  me  to  "  make  myself  at 
home  "  and  stay  for  lunch,  but  I  was  anxious  to  push 
on  and  decided  to  leave  about  10.0  a.m.  The  manager 
handed  me  a  substantial  cheque  for  my  work,  saying, 
"  Thanks  for  everything  especially  the  dingo.  You'll  be 
welcome  any  time  you're  in  this  area."  I  thanked  him, 
waved  good-bye,  and  set  out  on  another  long  trek.  The 
sad  thing  was  everyone  seemed  apathetic  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  call  of  Christ.  "  Sheep,  cattle,  feed,  water," 
these  were  their  gods.  How  my  heart  was  burdened ! 
Nevertheless  I  must  go  on  in  the  "  power  of  His  name," 
trusting  in  His  gracious  ability  to  save  and  keep. 


CHAPTER   NINE 

"ALL  IN  A  DAY'S  WORK" 

IT  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  Van  Mis- 
sioner's  life  is  one  of  hardship,  discomfort  and  peril. 
One  Bishop  visiting  the  more  settled  areas  described  it 
as  involving  "  apostolic  journeyings  ".  People  like  my- 
self who  have  spent  days  and  nights  motoring  in  these 
far-flung  lonely  places  know  just  what  that  means.  It 
is  no  "  kid-gloved  "  ministry  that  is  exercised  out  there. 
The  country  west  of  the  Darling  is  destitute  of  good 
roads;  (think  of  the  worst  one  you  have  ever  met  in 
the  British  Isles;  you  may  be  quite  certain  it  is  better 
than  the  best  in  the  "  Never-Never  ")  it  knows  nothing 
of  rivers,  creeks  or  streams.  At  one  moment  the  Mis- 
sioner  may  be  down  on  his  knees  to  pray,  and  a  little 
later  he  will  be  down  on  his  knees  again — but  this 
time  to  shovel  away  the  sand  that  may  "  bog  "  his  Van 
for  a  whole  day  or  more.  The  attainments  of  a  uni- 
versity and  theological  college  are  valuable,  but  "  grit, 
grace,  and  gumption  "  are  the  imperative  needs.  The 
Missioner  blazes  his  way  through  scrub,  desert,  bog 
(when  it  rains)  and  sand.  He  is  pestered  to  death  by 
flies,  mosquitoes,  innumerable  insects  which  make  life 
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so  unpleasant.  Services  are  held  wherever  practicable 
in  townships,  shearing  -  sheds,  mustering  -  camps, 
settlers'  homes  and  even  in  Hotels — so-called — the 
congregations  all  grades  of  "  out-back "  society,  in 
many  cases  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  aborigines.  I 
found  that  the  Gospel  honestly  presented,  had  a  ready 
entry  into  all  sorts  of  hearts  and  homes.  I  used  to  go 
scouting  into  the  gambling  den  or  whisky  saloon,  where 
they  sang  with  great  gusto  the  favourite  old  hymns,  in 
most  cases  very  much  out  of  tune  and  time !  The  re- 
wards of  the  Van  Missioner  are  peculiar  to  his  work, 
but  I  never  left  without  receiving  some  contribution  in 
cash,  cheque  or  in  kind,  towards  my  work.  Apart  from 
the  usual  routine  of  the  Missioner's  life  there  is  always 
the  humorous  side  of  it,  and  this  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  sheer  physical  and  mental  strain  indicated 
above. 

There  is  the  story  of  a  cocky's  daughter,  who  had 
never  been  to  Church,  and  never  heard  of  Christ  until 
she  went  to  a  larger  station.  There  she  found  no  meat 
on  the  table,  because  as  the  housewife  explained,  it 
was  Good  Friday.  "  Good  Friday?  What  is  that?"  asked 
the  astonished  girl.  "  Why,  don't  you  know,  Jesus 
Christ  died  on  Good  Friday."  On  returning  home  the 
young  girl  told  her  parents  with  considerable  excite- 
ment that  over  at  the  neighbouring  station,  "  they 
ate  no  meat  'cos  a  bloke  was  killed  today." 

I  well  remember  a  meal  I  had  with  one  of  the 
cockies  (A  cocky  has  a  small  sheep  station  of  20,000 
acres,  the  larger  cattle  stations  cover  an  area  of  FOUR 
MILLION  acres — the  size  of  Yorkshire).  I  was  served 
with  the  inevitable  cold  mutton,  and  as  is  my  usual 
custom,  bowed  my  head  to  say  "  Grace  ".  The  old- 
timer,  not  used  to  religious  observances,  looked  at  me 
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with  an  expression  of  utter  astonishment  on  his  face 
and  said,  "ITS  FRESH  11" 

Apart  from  holding  Services  wherever  and  when- 
ever possible.  I  found  I  was  expected  to  be  "  all  things 
to  all  men".  On  one  occasion  I  arrived  at  a  small 
station  and  found  the  eldest  boy  had  run  into  a 
wooden  bedstead  on  the  veranda  while  playing  with 
his  brother  and  sister  and  caused  a  large  splinter  to 
enter  his  thigh.  He  was  in  considerable  pain — most  of 
the  wood  in  the  "  Never-Never  "  is  poisonous — and 
his  mother  was  unable  to  extract  the  splinter  on  her 
own.  Her  husband  and  his  mate  were  away  fencing, 
and  were  not  expected  to  return  for  several  days.  I  asked 
her  to  provide  some  boiling  water  and  when  this  had 
been  done,  took  my  razor  blade,  sterilised  it,  with  her 
help  held  the  boy  down  on  the  bed,  made  a  fairly  large 
incision,  and  managed  to  extract  the  splinter  and  so 
save  the  boy's  leg.  Apart  from  screaming  the  house 
down  he  was  very  brave  as  all  these  boys  and  girls, 
men  and  women  are. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  about  my  work 
was  to  enlist  girls  and  boys  in  our  "  Sunday  School  by 
Post".  Briefly  the  scheme  worked  as  follows.  First  I 
would  endeavour  to  get  the  mother  interested — and 
the  father  if  he  happened  to  be  home — stressing  their 
responsibility  and  co-operation.  This  being  secured  I 
would  take  the  names  and  ages  of  all  the  children  and 
forward  them  to  headquarters  in  Sydney;  they  in  turn 
would  forward  simple  Bible  lessons  with  questions  and 
answers  which  would  be  checked  and  returned  with 
further  lessons.  In  this  way  thousands  of  children  were 
taught  the  Christian  Faith,  and  I  like  to  think  that  the 
seed  sown  bore  much  fruit  in  later  years,  and  would 
do  much  to  eliminate  the  awful  ignorance  prevailing 
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in  those  days  concerning  God  and  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  : 

There  was  the  case  of  the  young  man  who  when  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  read  his  Bible  and  heard  of 
Jesus  Christ  said,  "Jesus  Christ?  Who's  he?  You'd 
better  ask  my  boss,  he  knows  every  BOUNDARY 
RIDER  in  this  country." 

Visiting  one  station  I  came  across  a  very  young  boy, 
only  five  years  of  age,  who  was  known  as  the  "  swear- 
ing boy  ".  He  knew  every  swear  word  in  the  vocabulary 
so  I  was  told.  I  said  I  didn't  believe  it — actually  I 
wanted  to  see  and  hear  for  myself.  The  boy  was 
brought  out  into  the  stockyard,  placed  on  the  station 
truck,  and  told  to  "  swear  his  best ".  This  he  did  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  laughing,  cheering  men,  includ- 
ing his  father.  I  was  shocked,  terrible  shocked,  at  the 
scene  and  decided  to  do  something  about  it  before  I 
left.  I  was  invited  to  stay  the  night  and  this  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  father  about  his  boy. 
We  argued  and  argued  until  well  after  midnight. 
Eventually  I  told  him  I  had  been  in  the  Royal  Navy; 
knew  every  swear  word  in  the  book  but  didn't  use  them 
and  explained  why.  Eventually  he  consented  to  let  his 
boy  become  a  member  of  the  Sunday  School  by  Post 
and  concluded  by  saying,  "  By  cripes,  I'll  teach  him 
myself." 

Then  there  was  Ginger  ( See  "  Christmas  in  the 
Never-Never  ").  When  I  spoke  to  him  about  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  he  said,  "  Look,  Padre,  we've  no  God  out 
here  but  cattle,  sheep,  feed  and  water.  In  any  case 
who  the  hell  is  Jesus  Christ?" 

These  illustrations  must  not  be  constructed  as  repre- 
senting a  criticism  of  the  people  of  the  "  Never- 
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Never  ".  My  experience  in  this  country  has  taught  me 
that  girls,  and  boys,  men  and  women,  in  this  so-called 
"  Christian  country  "  are  just  as  ignorant  concerning 
the  "  Truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ",  and  wilfully,  be- 
cause they  have  every  opportunity  of  learning  the 
truth. 

I  was  never  called  upon  to  officiate  at  a  wedding 
but  I  have  heard  some  good  stories  about  these  special 
occasions.  At  one  wedding  the  bridegroom  had  put 
the  wedding  ring  in  his  trousers  pocket.  Unfortunately 
there  was  a  hole  in  this  receptacle,  and  during  the 
ceremony  the  ring  slid  down  the  man's  leg  into  his 
sock.  When  the  moment  for  producing  the  ring  arrived 
the  bridegroom  was  forced  to  sit  upon  the  floor  and  to 
remove  his  boot,  where  a  large  hole  was  revealed  in 
his  sock.  "  It's  about  time,  young  man,  that  you  did 
get  married,"  said  the  parson. 

Everywhere  I  went  I  discovered  children  and  adults 
who  had  not  been  baptised.  At  one  small  township  I 
christened  the  whole  school  including  the  two  teachers. 
Unfortunately  there  was  no  settled  ministry  to  follow 
up  this  initial  entry  into  the  Church  of  England.  All 
I  could  do  was  to  give  them  a  simple  talk  about 
Baptism  and  forward  their  names  and  addresses  to 
H.Q.  There  is  a  good  story  told  of  a  certain  padre  who 
was  thrown  out  of  the  tent  of  a  married  atheist 
kangarooer  because  he  wanted  to  christen  the  children. 
After  a  very  heated  altercation,  blows  were  exchanged, 
and  the  parson,  an  all-round  athlete,  came  off  vic- 
torious. 

"  You're  the  best  sky-pilot  I've  ever  struck,"  said  the 
kangarooer,  **  and  you  may  christen  the  whole  blankety 
lot  of  us  if  you  like."  The  parson  "  liked  ". 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  managed  to  sprinkle  the 
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water  in  the  right  direction  though,"  he  said,  "  for  my 
starboard  light  was  in  mourning,  and  the  port  one 
completely  closed." 

"  It's  all  in  a  day's  work."  The  Van  Missioner  has 
to  be  prepared  for  all  conditions  and  all  sorts  of  people, 
and  I  feel  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  you  a  sample 
week  chosen  at  random  from  my  diary  : 

Monday.  A  very  good  night's  rest.  Breakfast — tea, 
bread  and  jam — prayer  and  then  preparations  for 
leaving.  Struck  wrong  track  few  miles  out  which 
brought  me  to  Nelyambo.  Manager  and  his  wife 
delighted  to  see  me  as  I  was  the  first  representative 
to  call  there  in  living  memory.  Left  about  3.0  p.m. 
and  about  six  miles  further  on  picked  up  an  old 
"  sundowner  "  who  was  making  for  Broken  Hill. 
He  told  me  I  was  the  first  chap  to  give  him  a  lift, 
and  he  had  been  in  the  out-back  all  his  life.  He 
waxed  confidential  telling  me  about  his  past  and 
showed  me  a  small  container  half  full  of  gold  flakes 
the  result  of  some  months  prospecting.  "  When  it's 
full,"  he  said,  "  I'm  going  to  town  and  go  on  the 
bust."  He  listened  to  what  I  had  to  say  and  then 
replied,  "  Gee,  you're  a  good  chap,  parson,  but  your 
stuff's  not  in  my  line."  Wind  blowing  very  strongly, 
and  sand  very  bad.  Stuck  temporarily  in  places.  Said 
"  good  day  "  to  the  old  chap  who  went  plodding  on 
his  way  to  Broken  Hill.  Later  camped  for  the  night, 
meal  of  corned  beef  and  bread,  and  the  inevitable 
cup  of  tea.  Prayer,  Bible  reading  and  to  bed. 
Tuesday.  Just  my  luck !  One  solitary  mosquito  got 
under  my  net  and  caused  me  much  sleeplessness  and 
incidentally  much  pain.  Breakfast  and  prayer  at  6.0 
a.m.  I  have  a  very  stormy  passage  the  next  lap  of 
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the  journey  having  two  "  blow-outs  "  in  very  quick 
time.  (A  "  blow-out "  is  caused  by  the  extreme  heat 
penetrating  the  tyre  and  causing  the  inner  tube  to 
burst.  On  one  journey  of  sixty  miles  I  had  twenty 
punctures.  This  meant  that  I  had  to  crawl  under 
the  Van  with  an  ordinary  hand-jack  for  levering-up 
purposes.  A  very  exhausting  business  in  a  temper- 
ature varying  from  100-118  in  the  shade.)  Reach  a 
small  station  about  4.0  p.m.  and  have  the  usual 
cuppa.  I  am  invited  to  stay  the  night  but  decide  to 
push  on  as  the  weather  looks  very  threatening.  Very 
rough  going.  I  am  beginning  to  get  anxious  about 
being  on  the  right  track  when  I  strike  a  borer's  camp. 
Just  one  chap  and  the  billy  is  boiling !  I  decide  to 
make  camp  with  him.  He  has  roamed  the  world 
pretty  considerable  and  yarns  to  me  about  the  South 
African  war,  and  the  1914-18  war;  very  interesting 
character.  I  gather  that  he  is  a  "  booze  artist ".  We 
swap  yarns  until  i  i.o  p.m.  I  have  reading  and  prayer 
and  he  accepts  a  New  Testament  promising  to  read 
it. 

Wednesday.  I  have  a  very  bad  night  due  to  an 
attack  of  diarrhoea.  Probably  the  water.  I  hand  him 
some  small  booklets  with  the  prayer  that  they  may 
be  read  and  understood.  Change  tyre  and  leave  for 
main  station.  Reach  there  11.0  a.m.  and  introduce 
myself  to  manager.  At  lunch — the  usual  cold 
mutton — I  meet  some  chaps  just  out  from  the  "  Old 
Country  "  and  we  have  a  long  yarn.  Terrific,  blind- 
ing sand  storm  springs  up  quite  suddenly  and 
spreads  over  a  large  area.  This  is  followed  by  a  slight 
shower.  The  boss  and  men  return  from  mustering 
and  quite  a  large  crowd  sit  down  to  tea.  They  have 
the  reputation  of  being  a  very  tough  lot.  It  is  won- 
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derful  how  the  presence  of  one  of  God's  servants 
tones  them  down.  The  boss  has  been  to  the  "  Old 
Country  "  so  we  find  much  in  common.  I  have  a 
shower  down  at  the  bore  and  afterwards  put  on 
some  gramophone  records  and  fix  the  wireless. 
Reception  very  good  at  first  but  gradually  dies  down 
and  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  juggling  to  keep  things 
going.  My  battery  is  very  low.  I  decide  to  sleep  in 
the  Van  and  turn  in  about  11.0  p.m.  Have  my 
usual  prayer.  Cannot  read,  my  one  and  only  light  is 
off.  I'm  going  to  have  a  job  starting  up  in  the 
morning. 

Thursday.  Breakfast  at  6.0  a.m.  As  anticipated  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  starting  up  but  the  boys  give 
me  a  hand  and  all's  well.  Before  leaving  I  hand  out 
to  the  boys  some  New  Testaments  and  Tracts.  The 
manager  hands  me  a  very  handsome  donation.  On 
to  the  next  station.  It  is  in  a  very  neglected  state. 
We  sit  on  boxes  for  chairs.  After  tea  we  have  a  long 
and  interesting  discussion  on  religious  matters — 
they  are  R.C's — also  temperance  which  seems  a 
question  which  appears  to  be  a  favourite  topic  out 
here,  especially  when  they  discover  I  am  a  total 
abstainer.  Played  records  until  10.0  p.m.  Everybody 
seems  to  like  best  "  Poet  and  Peasant "  and  "  O 
Sole  Mio";  also  some  of  the  old  Hymns.  It  is  a 
terrible  lonely  life  on  stations  such  as  this.  I  wonder 
how  they  stick  it.  The  more  I  see  of  them  the  greater 
my  admiration.  Another  night  in  the  Van. 
Friday.  Prayer  and  breakfast.  The  manager's  wife 
showed  me  some  carved  emu's  eggs,  very  beautifully 
done,  some  petrified  wood,  and  "  black-fellow " 
stone  used  for  grinding  maize.  Had  chat  with  cook 
who  tells  me  he  has  served  many  years  in  Army  (he 
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can't  cook  for  nuts!)  Left  for  Wanaaring.  Feeling 
very  "  done-up  "  stopped  under  shade  of  tree  and 
had  a  short  nap.  Arrived  Wanaaring  5.0  p.m.  Tea 
at  Hotel? — what's  in  a  name?  and  then  went  round 
to  "  boost-up  "  a  congregation.  About  twelve  came 
in  for  Evening  Service.  I  had  to  do  all  the  singing 
(sang  "  Even  Me  "  as  solo).  After  Service  chat  with 
members  of  the  congregation  and  then  went  to  see 
a  young  lad  (13)  who  is  very  bad  with  bronchial 
asthma.  He  is  a  fine  lad,  and  it  does  seem  hard  he 
should  be  so  terribly  racked  with  pain.  I  read  to  him 
out  of  the  New  Testament  and  pray  that  the  Great 
Physician  may  lay  His  healing  Hand  upon  him. 
What  mercies  we  have  to  be  thankful  for.  Wanaar- 
ing another  disappointing  township.  Nevertheless 
the  Word  has  been  preached.  May  He  give  the  in- 
crease. 

Saturday.  Very  restless  night.  The  "  skeeters  "  are 
very  busy.  Have  a  long  tiring  journey  in  front  of 
me  today  and  it  is  very  hot.  Had  a  couple  of  "  blow- 
outs "  on  the  way.  I'm  getting  used  to  them  now  but 
I  find  the  flies  very  troublesome.  They  make  for 
the  eyes.  I  was  told  to  smear  my  eyelids  with  castor 
oil.  Must  obtain  some  at  the  next  township.  Arrived 
station  about  6.0  p.m.  Usual  cup  of  tea  and  invited 
to  stay  the  night.  The  manager  is  a  fine  upstanding 
man  about  six  feet.  He  looks  a  real  old  timer.  Made 
me  very  welcome  and  I  soon  feel  at  home.  Informed 
me  that  I  am  expected  to  baptise  baby  tomorrow. 
We  yarned  until  midnight  then  I  offered  up  prayer 
and  turned  in.  I  like  the  more  simple  type  of  "  bush- 
man  ".  We  are  to  have  a  large  gathering  for  the 
christening.  It  is  going  to  be  a  "  red  letter  "  day  in 
the  lives  of  these  kindly,  friendly  people. 
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Sunday.  Fairly  good  night's  rest,  but  troubled  with 
sore  throat.  Spent  morning  repairing  spare  tyre,  etc. 
Near  lunch  visitors  begin  to  arrive.  A  large  "  sitting- 
down  "  for  lunch.  After  lunch  I  had  a  read  and  a 
"  nap  "  on  the  veranda.  After  tea  the  great  event 
of  the  day.  In  the  large  room,  I  baptise  my  first 
baby — a  boy.  A  wonderfully  impressive  service  and 
one  that  will  linger  in  my  memory  for  ever.  May 
God  bless  and  keep  him  always.  Preparation  for 
short  Evensong.  Luckily  we  have  a  piano  and  man- 
age some  of  the  well-known  Hymns.  I  give  them  a 
short  talk  based  on  Isaiah  liii.  Unfortunately  an 
English  girl  who  has  just  arrived  is  very  argumenta- 
tive. "  She  doesn't  believe  this  "  and  so  on  ad  In- 
finitum.  I  am  convinced  she  is  "  showing  off  "  but 
treat  her  politely.  She  is  a  bad  advertisement  for  the 
Old  Country.  I  distribute  New  Testaments  and 
Tracts  to  the  men,  have  a  chat  about  the  things 
that  really  matter  and  say  good-bye  all  round.  A 
truly  wonderful  Sunday  and  I  thank  God  for  His 
gracious  upholding  and  enabling.  I  had  a  long  chat 
with  one  of  the  visitors  who  says  she  is  a  spiritualist. 
She  lost  her  only  son  during  the  war  and  tells  me 
she  has  had  "  spirit  communication  "  with  him.  I 
tell  her  it  is  of  the  devil,  and  that  I  shall  pray  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  lead  her  into  all  Truth. 
She  promises  to  give  her  children  Sunday  School 
lessons  and  I  feel  I  have  accomplished  a  good  work. 
My  throat  still  giving  me  much  trouble,  and  I  am 
rather  uneasy  about  it.  Prayer  and  to  bed. 

I  have  said  very  little  about  the  long,  terrible  journey 
through  scrub,  sand,  bush,  bumpy,  uninteresting 
country.  Here  is  what  an  Australian  airman  had 
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to  say  when  questioned  about  the  "  Never-Never "  : 
"  IT  WAS  A  REAL  PEEP  INTO  HADES,  WITH 

NOTHING  BUT  A  DREARY  WASTE,  ENOUGH 

TO  GIVE  ONE  THE  GLOOMIES." 
Comment  would  be  superfluous  1 


CHAPTER   TEN 

THE  "TRY-OUT" 

SEVERAL  YEARS  ago  I  was  invited  to  "  have  a  look  " 
at  a  Benefice  near  a  large  industrial  city  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  My  wife  accompanied  me  and  on 
the  appointed  day,  and  at  the  stated  time  we  arrived 
at  the  Church  to  be  met  by  two  rather  grim-faced 
Church  wardens.  After  the  introductions  were  over  we 
went  to  the  Vicarage,  a  large  rambling  place  with 
about  half  an  acre  of  ground.  One  of  the  Wardens  said, 
"  If  you  decide  to  come  here  would  you  be  prepared  to 
let  the  Girl  Guides  camp  in  the  Vicarage  grounds?" 
I  replied  to  the  effect  that  the  matter  could  be  discussed 
later. 

Next  we  went  to  the  Church  Hall — a  new  building 
— and  it  was  obvious  the  Wardens  were  very  proud  of 
it.  What  did  I  think  of  it?  "  It  is  very  nice,  just  the 
sort  of  place  for  young  people."  Our  last  call  was  at 
the  Church  where  we  walked  round  inspecting  the 
Sanctuary,  pulpit,  and  seating  accommodation.  I  asked 
a  few  questions  regarding  the  congregations,  etc.,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  Church  when  one  of  the  Wardens 
said,  "  I  wonder  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  go 
into  the  pulpit?"  "  Whatever  for?"  I  asked.  "  Well,  we 
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would  be  pleased  to  see  WHAT  YOU  LOOK  LIKE." 
I  turned  to  the  two  Wardens  and  said,  "  Would  you 
like  me  to  place  a  halo  round  my  head?"  and  to  my 
wife,  "  Let's  go,  Mary,  I've  had  enough  of  this  place," 
and  that  was  the  last  they  saw  of  me. 

After  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  the  Ministry 
both  at  home  and  abroad  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  most  Church  people  do  not  want  the 
Gospel.  They  want  someone  with  a  nice  parsonical 
voice,  charm,  elocutionary  ability,  academic  qualifica- 
tions; one  who  "  plays  to  the  gallery  ",  in  fact  anyone 
but  a  truly  converted  Christian. 

Standards  in  the  "  Never-Never  "  are  quite  different 
and  on  a  more  human,  manly,  practical  basis.  "  Can 
you  shoot?"  "  Would  you  like  to  try  your  hand  at 
shearing?"  "  How  about  having  a  go  at  cattle  brand- 
ing?" These  were  some  of  the  questions  fired  at  me 
when  visiting  shearing  sheds,  mustering  camps,  and 
cattle  stations,  and  they  had  to  be  met  even  if  one 
turned  out  to  be  a  failure.  Fortunately  I  could  shoot, 
box,  wrestle,  play  cricket  and  "  rugger  ",  but  I  must 
confess  that  my  attempts  at  shearing  and  cattle  brand- 
ing were  not  very  successful.  Nevertheless,  I  tried,  and 
this  was  the  important  thing  to  the  cowboys  and  sheep- 
men out-back. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  "  try-out "  I  had  at  a  large 
mustering  camp.  I  arrived  there  one  afternoon  about 
4.0  on  my  way  to  the  main  station;  was  invited  to 
have  a  cup  of  tea  and  stay  the  night.  I  felt  this  was 
a  challenge  and  decided  to  accept  it.  The  "  boys  "  were 
very  interested  in  my  Van  and  my  work — especially 
the  wireless  set — and  I  promised  to  rig  the  aerial  after 
tea.  This  I  did  and  obtained  good  reception  from  Mel- 
bourne. 


Another  family  (these  children  were  also  baptized) 
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During  tea  the  talk  turned  on  sport  and  I  said  to 
myself,  "  This  is  it."  I  had  no  idea  what  they  were 
going  to  do,  but  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  tested,  and 
I  was  determined  that  whatever  it  was  I  would  enter 
into  it  with  a  will,  and  I  was  equally  determined  I 
would  not  fail.  If  I  did  it  would  be  the  end  of  me 
insofar  as  these  chaps  were  concerned  and  the  "  Never- 
Never "  grapevine  would  spread  it  far  and  wide. 
Actually  this  did  happen. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  cowboys  said,  "  There  isn't  any- 
one here  who  can  put  a  hold  on  me  that  I  can't  get 
out  of."  I  pretended  to  ignore  the  challenge  but  when 
he  looked  me  straight  in  the  face  and  repeated  it  the 
second  time  I  knew  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  it 
was  meant  for  me. 

"  All  right,"  I  said,  "  I'm  not  going  to  wrestle  you, 
you're  too  big  and  heavy  for  me  "  (he  was  about  13 
stone  and  I  was  10  stone  6  Ibs).  I'll  take  you  at  your 
word.  You  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  shed  and  I'll  put 
the  hold  on  you." 

He  seemed  taken  aback  at  my  challenge  and  wanted 
to  back  out.  "  I'll  wrestle  you,"  he  said.  "  Oh,  no,"  I 
replied,  "  this  is  not  a  wrestling  match.  You  made  a 
definite  challenge  and  I'll  take  you  up  on  that."  Then 
turning  to  the  cowboys  I  said,  **  That's  right,  boys, 
isn't  it?"  "  Yes,"  they  agreed,  "  the  padre's  right,"  and 
with  this  backing  I  moved  into  the  centre  of  the  shed 
and  said  to  my  challenger,  "  Now  you  stand  here,  I'll 
put  the  hold  on  you,  and  you've  got  to  get  out  of  it 
or  give  in." 

He  came  over  to  where  I  was  standing  and  I  said, 
"  Now  you  stand  in  front  of  me.  I'll  put  the  hold  on 
and  when  I  say  go,  the  battle's  on."  This  he  did.  I 
put  on  the  "  American  stranglehold  "  and  said  "  GO  ". 
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Being  a  much  heavier  man  than  I  was  he  swung  me 
up  in  the  air  and  round  his  body  but  I  hung  on  like 
grim  death  pressing  my  arm  on  his  wind-pipe,  gradu- 
ally choking  him,  until  he  had  had  enough,  when  he 
stamped  his  foot,  and  said,  "  Good-o,  cobber,  you  win." 
We  shook  hands  and  both  got  a  round  of  applause 
from  the  watching  "  boys  ".  (Prior  to  leaving  Sydney 
my  chief  had  said  to  me,  "  There's  one  thing  you  will 
never  be  able  to  do,  get  the  'boys'  down  on  their 
knees.")  He  was  wrong.  About  7.0  p.m.  I  said  I  would 
hold  a  short  Service  with  gramophone  records  (hymns) 
and  commenced  with  "  Let  us  pray  ".  To  my  surprise 
and  great  pleasure  every  man  fell  on  his  knees;  the 
service  was  attended  with  much  reverence,  and  my  talk 
was  listened  to  with  great  interest  and  formed  the  basis 
of  a  discussion  later. 

Actually  I  knew  there  would  not  be  any  real  trouble 
at  this  or  any  other  time  in  my  ministry.  Cowboys  and 
sheepmen  just  like  to  josh  the  greenhorn.  That  night 
I  slept  in  the  Van;  but  before  turning  in  I  thanked 
God  for  His  gracious  enabling  and  upholding. 

Next  morning  I  prepared  to  leave  for  the  main 
station  with  plenty  of  willing  hands  to  help,  and  give 
me  a  rousing  send-off.  When  I  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  "  boss  "  said  to  me,  "  Will  you  give  this 
to  the  manager  when  you  arrive?"  and  handed  me  an 
envelope.  "  Certainly,"  I  replied,  "  anything  else?" 
"  No,  that's  all.  Good  trip." 

The  main  station  was  about  thirty  miles  away  across 
windswept  plain,  sand,  and  scrub;  with  the  usual 
"  blow  outs  ".  When  I  arrived  there  I  introduced  my- 
self to  the  manager  and  said,  "  I've  got  something  for 
you,"  and  handed  him  the  envelope.  He  opened  it; 
looked  at  me  with  a  grin  on  his  face  and  said,  "  Do 
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you  know  what  this  is?"  "  No,  I  haven't  the  foggiest 
idea."  "  Look,"  he  replied  handing  me  the  sheet  of 
paper  he  had  taken  from  the  envelope.  It  contained  a 
list  of  names.  Every  man  at  the  camp  had  put  his 
name  down  for  a  subscription  to  cover  my  work.  It 
read  as  follows : 

Jim  Jones       4/6 

Jack  Smith    ...         ...     6/- 

Bill  Brown 5/- 

and  so  on  making  a  grand  total  of  £15  los  ^d. 

I  have  officiated  at  many  services  at  home  and 
abroad  since  that  day  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  "  try 
out "  at  the  mustering  camp  and  the  splendid  result. 
To  Him  be  the  praise. 

The  second  "  try  out "  came  in  different  surround- 
ings and  in  an  altogether  different  way.  I  was  staying 
the  week-end  with  one  of  two  brothers  named  Bill  and 
Jim.  Both  owned  sheep  stations  of  about  30,000  acres. 
One  was  slim  and  wiry :  the  other  over  six  feet  and 
built  accordingly — a  typical  product  of  the  "  Out- 
back ".  On  Saturday  morning  (I  had  arrived  Friday 
night)  Bill  said  to  me,  "  How  would  you  like  to  do  a 
bit  of  kangaroo  shooting?"  I  said  "  Good,  that  would 
be  fine."  "  Right,"  he  replied,  "  ready  in  half-an-hour, 
I'll  get  the  sulky,  dogs  and  rifles." 

About  thirty  minutes  later  we  set  off  for  the  hunt 
making  for  the  dense  scrub  about  two  miles  away. 
Suddenly  Bill  stopped  and  whispered,  "  There's  a  roo 
over  there,  like  to  have  a  shot?  I  got  out  of  the  sulky 
as  quietly  as  I  could,  knelt  down,  sighted  the  rifle  at 
the  kangaroo's  head,  fired  and  missed.  I  knew  I  would; 
I  was  trembling  with  excitement  at  the  prospect  of 
killing  my  first  roo.  "  Never  mind,"  said  Bill,  "  the 
dogs  will  get  her."  He  unleashed  the  two  kangaroo 
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dogs — like  large-sized  whippets — we  grabbed  our  rifles, 
and  followed  them,  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
scrub. 

Suddenly  Bill  stopped  and  picked  up  a  small  baby 
kangaroo.  "  The  mother's  thrown  it  out  of  her  pouch, 
she's  getting  desperate,  come  on."  Shortly  we  heard  a 
growling  and  Bill  said,  "They've  got  her."  Five 
minutes  later  we  came  across  the  dogs  and  the  dead 
kangaroo.  "  Good  dogs,"  said  Bill  patting  them  on  the 
heads,  "  now  we'll  get  you  some  meat,"  and  proceeded 
to  cut  off  the  hind  legs  of  the  dead  roo.  "  They  make 
good  dog  meat,"  he  said  in  reply  to  my  unspoken  en- 
quiry, "  and  they're  not  bad  when  you're  starving. 
Come  on,  let's  get  back  to  the  sulky." 

As  we  turned  I  noticed  Bill  kept  a  couple  of  yards 
behind  me,  but  I  thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time. 
We  made  our  way  through  the  scrub  and  after  about 
an  hour's  walking  came  out  directly  opposite  the  sulky. 

Bill  looked  at  me  and  said,  "  Well,  dang  my  eyes.  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  I  hadn't  seen  it  with  my 
own  eyes.  You've  lost  me  a  fiver." 

I  asked  him  to  explain  and  he  said,  "  Well,  Jim  and 
me  heard  you  were  pretty  good  finding  your  way  in 
the  bush,  and  I  bet  him  a  fiver  I  would  get  you  lost 
this  morning.  That's  why  we  had  this  kangaroo  hunt." 
Jim  thought  it  was  a  great  joke,  and  when  later  on  we 
sat  down  to  lunch  everybody  had  a  good  laugh  at 
Bill's  discomfiture,  and  I  was  showered  with  congratu- 
lations. Ever  after  that  I  was  called,  "  The  Parson 
who's  never  been  lost,"  and  I  can  think  of  no  higher 
praise,  coming  as  it  did,  from  some  of  the  finest  people 
I  have  ever  met.  Nor  did  I  forget  God's  promise  "  I 
will  lead  thee  by  the  way  that  thou  shouldst  go." 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  On  my  way  back 
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to  the  nearest  township  I  called  on  one  of  the  cockies 
and  had  a  cup  of  tea.  On  leaving  he  handed  me  a 
letter  and  said,  "  Don't  open  it  until  you  get  to  Ivan- 
hoe."  I  promised. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  small  township  I  opened  it 
and  read  : 

Dear  Mr.  Thorpe, 

Enclosed  please  find  one  pound.  It  will  buy  you 
a  tin  of  Benzine.  Hoping  you  enjoy  Australia.  I  must 
say  I  admire  your  pluck  in  coming  out  into  the 
Wilds;  and  you  are  getting  along  much  better  than 
the  Australian-born  clergymen.  For  men  to  go  astray 
or  take  a  wrong  track  or  road  in  the  bush,  I  will 
back  a  clergyman  or  a  drover's  cook.  As  for  finding 
your  way  as  you  did  yesterday,  well  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  possible  for  them.  They  might 
arrive  there  after  taking  all  the  wrong  roads  possible. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Ewen  Cameron. 

What  higher  praise  could  a  "  tenderfoot "  have? 


CHAPTER   ELEVEN 

GATES 

IN  ORDER  to  appreciate  this  particular  part  of  my  story 
I  want  you  to  imagine  you  are  motoring  from  Man- 
chester to  London  on  a  single  track  cutting  through 
scrub,  sand,  across  wide  arid  plains,  with  seventy  or 
eighty  gates  to  open  in  the  process.  It  is  a  sort  of 
unwritten  law  that  the  gates  must  be  closed  in  order 
to  prevent  the  cattle  or  sheep  straying  from  one  station 
to  another,  and  when  one  is  alone — as  I  was — it  is  a 
very  monotonous  and  trying  proceeding.  To  get  down, 
open  the  gate,  climb  up,  drive  through  the  gate, 
clamber  down  once  more  and  shut  the  gate  behind 
you.  Do  this  a  dozen  times  or  more  in  sixty  miles, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
and  it  tells  on  the  nerves.  I  speak  from  experience,  and 
whenever  I  see  some  motoring  "  hog  "  speeding  along 
in  this  country  endangering  the  lives  of  other  people  I 
feel  I  would  like  to  transport  him  to  the  "  Never- 
Never  ",  dump  him  in  one  of  the  most  isolated  areas, 
turn  him  round  three  times  and  tell  him  to  "  get  on 
with  it*' 

Some  of  the  gates  have  histories.  Five  miles  out  of 
White  Cliffs  is  a  gate  where  a  passenger  was  shot  in 
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the  arm  as  he  opened  it,  and  the  coach  was  robbed  of 
a  valuable  "  parcel "  of  opal.  Then  again,  between 
White  Cliffs  and  Wilcannia  is  "  Dead  Man's  Gate  ", 
where  three  suicides  have  taken  place.  One  man 
strangled  himself,  another  took  poison,  and  the  third, 
after  closing  the  gate,  cleared  off  into  the  scrub  and 
shot  himself. 

When  my  wife  suggested  she  should  accompany  me 
during  the  latter  part  of  my  work  "  Out-back  ",  I  said, 
"  Yes,  you  can  be  my  gate-opener."  She  said,  "  What 
does  that  mean?"  I  replied,  "  You'll  find  out  when  you 
get  there."  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  glad  of  her  com- 
pany. I  had  become  accustomed  to  talking  to  "  Jehosa- 
phat ",  occasionally  to  myself,  and  playing  on  the 
mouth-organ — holding  it  with  one  hand — to  relieve 
the  monotony.  It  was  possible  to  be  on  the  track  for 
days  and  weeks  without  meeting  a  living  soul. 

Another  unwritten  law  was  that  if  one  came  across 
a  broken  fence  one  was  expected  to  repair  it  to  the 
best  of  one's  ability.  One  day  my  wife  and  I  were 
making  for  a  certain  station  when  we  came  to  some 
cross  tracks;  one  a  very  good  one  leading  off  to  the 
right  the  other,  not  so  good,  leading  off  to  the  left. 
I  stopped  for  a  moment  and  then  decided  to  take  the 
good  one  which  nearly  led  to  our  undoing.  I  put  my 
foot  on  the  accelerator  and  got  up  to  45  miles  per  hour 
and  was  really  enjoying  a  good  smooth  ride.  It  was 
about  4.0  in  the  afternoon  and  I  was  driving 
directly  into  the  blazing  sun.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  glint 
of  the  sun  on  some  new  wire  and  realised  I  was  driving 
straight  into  a  boundary  fence.  I  shouted  to  my  wife 
"  duck  "  as  I  cut  through  the  fence  like  a  knife  through 
butter.  Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  the  two 
fence  posts  lifted  out  of  the  ground,  and  for  one  hor- 
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rible  moment  I  thought  they  were  going  to  come  crash- 
ing into  the  sides  of  the  Van.  How  we  managed  to 
escape  serious  injury  to  ourselves  and  damage  to  the 
Van  is  beyond  my  comprehension — apart  from  the 
over-ruling  of  the  One  who  had  called  us  to  the  work. 

I  got  out  of  the  Van,  climbed  into  the  rear,  brought 
out  a  spade  and  a  pair  of  pliers  and  got  to  work  on  the 
fence,  with  the  assistance  of  my  wife  who  pulled  and 
tugged  at  the  strands  until  I  made  a  reasonably  good 
job  of  it.  We  both  felt  pretty  shaken  up  and  decided 
to  rest  for  half-an-hour  or  so.  I  turned  round  and 
made  for  the  not-so-good  track,  but  further  disaster 
overtook  me.  Rounding  the  corner  my  rear  tyre  burst 
with  a  loud  report.  I  got  to  work  with  the  hand  jack — 
jolly  hard  work — and  just  when  I  was  ready  to  remove 
the  wheel  the  Van  gave  a  lurch,  slid  off  the  jack,  which 
struck  the  petrol  tank,  and  for  one  horrible  moment 
I  feared  the  worst.  Luckily  the  tank  was  only  dented, 
and  I  was  able  to  resume  operations  in  the  now  familiar 
pattern.  About  six  miles  out  I  had  another  blow-out, 
and  so  the  game  went  on.  It  had  taken  me  six  and 
a  half  hours  to  cover  sixty  miles.  Eight  blow-outs  in 
one  day !  It  was  bitterly  cold.  My  wife  stuck  it  like  a 
brick  but  we  were  just  about  done  when  we  arrived  at 
the  station. 

After  introducing  ourselves  I  explained  to  the  man- 
ager what  happened  at  the  fence.  He  took  it  very 
calmly  and  said,  "  The  good  track  was  cut  off  a  couple 
of  days  ago.  I've  taken  the  sheep  to  some  new  feed, 
such  as  it  is.  I'll  send  a  boundary  rider  along  tomorrow. 
I  expect  you'd  like  a  hot  bath,  and  some  refreshment." 

HOT  BATH !  We  couldn't  believe  our  ears.  This 
was  a  luxury  undreamed  of,  except  at  the  large  stations 
"  on  the  Darling  ". 
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The  station  was  newly  furnished  in  a  very  tasteful 
manner  with  every  convenience.  I  rigged  the  wireless 
and  had  good  reception  from  all  stations.  My  wife 
had  a  turn  on  the  pianola.  I  asked  permission  to  hold 
a  short  service.  The  manager  did  not  think  so,  and  went 
on  to  explain  they  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  "  But 
you  can  please  yourself."  I  decided  to  read  a  chapter 
from  God's  Word,  and  have  a  short  prayer,  including 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  all  joined  in.  They  were 
wonderfully  hospitable,  and  we  did  appreciate  the 
kindness  of  these  and  other  people  who  do  not  carry 
our  "  ear  mark  ". 

Next  morning  I  had  a  chat  with  the  men  and  left 
some  booklets,  praying  that  their  hearts  may  be  opened 
and  their  minds  quickened  to  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  ".  Then  on  to  a  small  township  where  I  hoped  to 
hold  Evensong.  More  "  blow-outs  "  and  more  GATES. 
By  this  time  my  wife  was  becoming  quite  an  expert  at 
opening  gates  and  boiling  the  billy.  When  we  got  back 
to  the  plains  I  hoped  to  teach  her  to  drive. 

We  called  at  the  Hotel  and  arranged  to  stay  the 
night,  afterwards  calling  on  all  the  residents  in  an 
endeavour  to  "  boost  'em  up  "  for  the  Service,  which 
had  been  arranged  for  eight  o'clock.  About  fifteen 
turned  up.  The  corrugated  iron  "  Hall "  had  been 
cleaned  up  for  the  occasion,  and  we  had  a  very  good 
meeting.  The  gramophone  was  brought  into  operation 
for  the  Hymns;  I  sang  a  solo,  and  gave  a  short  talk  on, 
"  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray  ".  I  found  these 
topical  talks  were  much  appreciated  by  men  and 
women  who  spent  their  lives  "  talking  sheep  or 
cattle  ",  and  God  has  promised  His  Word  shall  not 
return  void.  We  do  our  bit;  the  Holy  Spirit  does  the 
rest. 
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Apropos  GATES.  Travelling  down  the  east  bank  of 
the  Darling  I  saw  a  "  swaggie  "  tramping  in  the  same 
direction.  When  I  reached  him  I  pulled  up;  leaned 
out  of  the  driving  seat  and  said,  "  Where  are  you 
going.  Can  I  give  you  a  lift?"  He  looked  at  me  for  a 
moment,  then  in  a  sarcastic,  withering  voice  said, 
"  OPEN  YOUR  OWN  BLINKIN'  GATES,"  and  that 
was  that! 

Here  I  would  like  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  lorry 
drivers  who  were  probably  the  best  in  the  world.  It  is 
simply  remarkable  how  these  men  remembered  every 
bad  place-hole,  stump,  rock,  tree,  sand  patch,  boggy 
spot,  for  a  stretch  of  sixty  miles  or  more,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  avoid  them  on  a  dark  night.  It  is  not  as  if  the 
track  always  remained  the  same,  as  I  know  to  my 
sorrow.  It  is  possible  for  the  character  of  the  track  to 
completely  change  before  the  driver's  return  journey, 
but  he  takes  it  all  in  his  stride.  They  seem  to  carry 
everything  on  these  lorries.  Mail-bags,  luggage,  provi- 
sions of  every  variety.  Letter  boxes  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  station  are  placed  on  the  main  track — 
usually  nailed  to  a  tree  or  a  gate  post — often  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  miles  from  the  station.  Barring  acci- 
dents and  "  weather  permitting  "  they  keep  fairly  good 
time.  Resourceful,  independent,  brave,  and  good- 
tempered.  They  represent  all  that  is  best  in  the 
"  Never-Never "  and  I  am  proud  to  number  them 
among  my  friends. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 

PRESERVATION  CREEK 

THE  HOSPITALITY  to  all  who  travel  in  the  "  Never- 
Never  ",  "  Back-o'-Beyond  ",  or  "  West-o'-Sunset  "— 
call  the  Far  West  what  you  will — is  proverbial,  and  is 
brought  about  by  peculiar  circumstances — the  long 
distances,  the  vast  empty  spaces  and  the  loneliness.  My 
arrival  was  a  break  in  the  terrible  monotony  of  life, 
and  I  found  I  was  doubly  welcome  on  account  of  my 
wireless  set  which  brought  news  of  the  outside  world, 
and  my  own  account  of  the  happenings  in  the  "  Old 
Country  ".  It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  therefore,  to 
receive  a  cold  welcome  at  Mount  Poole  station  when 
I  arrived  there  about  3.0  p.m.  I  soon  discovered  the 
reason.  The  manager's  wife  told  me  they  were  having 
a  dance  in  the  evening  and  were  expecting  about 
twenty  people  in  a  short  time.  "  We  shall  expect  you 
to  stay  die  night  but  we  cannot  put  you  up."  "  That's 
all  right,"  I  replied,  "  I  usually  sleep  in  the  Van." 

This  broke  the  ice,  and  soon  we  were  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  and  I  was  engaged  in  helping  to  pre- 
pare for  the  great  event.  A  couple  of  hours  later  the 
guests  began  to  arrive.  Everyone  wanted  to  inspect  my 
Van  and  its  contents;  wanted  to  know  where  I  came 
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from;  where  I  was  going;  would  I  call  at  their  place, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  we  were  chatting  away  like  old  friends. 

I  really  enjoyed  the  dance.  Someone  had  brought 
a  melodeon,  another  a  mouth  organ,  another  a  fiddle 
— I  had  my  gramophone — and  we  had  a  grand  up- 
roarious time  dancing  on  the  veranda.  It  was  a  beau- 
tifully cool  night  and  a  really  good  time  was  had  by 
all  until  midnight  when  the  guests  piled  into  their 
cars  and  made  for  home.  It  was  my  first  experience  of 
a  bush-gathering  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  genuine 
friendliness  and  hospitality  of  these  fine  people.  It  was 
long  after  midnight  when  I  turned  in  and  I  have  re- 
corded in  my  diary,  "  A  very  enjoyable  day  ". 

Next  morning  I  had  a  stroll  along  Poole's  Creek 
with  "  Biddy  " — the  station  dog;  I  took  some  snaps  and 
carved  my  initials  on  one  of  the  gum  trees.  Such  is 
the  desire  for  immortality ! 

Then  on  to  the  little  cemetery  where  James  Poole  is 
buried.  This  station  was  named  originally  Depot  Glen, 
and  Poole  and  his  companions  camped  here  for  some 
months.  During  the  expedition  Captain  Charles  Sturt 
was  compelled  to  camp  near  this  creek  for  six  months 
owing  to  severe  drought.  When  one  considers  the  perils 
to  which  these  hardy  explorers  were  exposed  by  reason 
of  the  rigours  of  the  climate  (I  have  experienced  1 10  in 
the  shade  at  noon  and  ice  on  the  ground  next  morn- 
ing) and  uncertainty  of  water  supplies — no  water  was 
to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  area  except  in  the 
Darling  River  150  miles  away — one  is  full  of  admira- 
tion for  them.  Of  his  impressions  of  the  country  west 
from  Preservation  Creek,  Sturt  wrote : 

"  Whatever  idea  I  might  have  had  of  the  character 
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of  the  country  into  which  we  penetrated,  I  certainly 
was  not  prepared  for  any  so  singular  as  that  we  en- 
countered. The  sand  ridges,  some  partially,  some 
thickly,  covered  with  pine  trees,  were  from  30  to  50 
feet  high,  and  about  80  yards  at  their  base,  running 
horizontally  from  north  to  south." 

Several  months  later  I  crossed  many  of  these  sand- 
hills on  what  I  consider  was  the  most  terrible  journey 
of  all — but  you  will  read  about  this  later.  A  depot  was 
established  near  the  present  site  of  Mount  Poole 
Station.  It  was  there  that  James  Poole,  second  in 
command  of  the  expedition,  died  in  1845  from  the 
effects  of  scurvy,  from  which  other  members  of  the 
party  also  suffered.  His  grave  lies  there,  and  as  I 
stood  looking  at  it  my  mind  registers  the  thought,  "  A 
very  gallant  gentleman  *'.  I  noticed  that  the  whole  sur- 
face and  slopes  of  Mount  Poole  were  strewn  with  small 
rocks  and  boulders  of  a  siliceous  rock  known  as  "  Grey 
Billy  "  or  "  Shin  Cracker  "  conveying  the  appearance 
of  snow.  I  walked  to  the  top  of  the  hill  where  Sturt 
made  his  men  build  a  cairn,  in  order  to  give  them 
exercise  during  their  forced  encampment.  The  follow- 
ing account  contained  in  Sturt's  diary  gives  some  idea 
of  the  deep  feeling  in  his  own  heart  at  the  loss  of  his 
lieutenant,  "  I  little  thought  that  when  I  was  engaged 
in  the  work  that  I  was  erecting  Mr.  Poole's  monument, 
but  so  it  was.  That  rude  structure  looks  over  his  lonely 
grave,  and  will  stand  for  ages  as  a  record  of  all  we 
suffered  in  that  dreary  region  to  which  we  were  so  long 
confined." 

The  manager  told  me  that  Sturt  expected  to  find  an 
inland  sea  in  this  area  and  carried  a  boat  with  him. 
Others  told  me  he  sent  to  Melbourne  for  boats  during 
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the  long  period  he  was  camped  at  the  Creek.  Either 
story  may  be  true.  The  fact  remains  that  the  boat/boats 
were  abandoned  when  the  party  found  that  the  waters 
had  receded  leaving  a  vast  stony  desert.  Later  on  I 
travelled  across  this  "  Inland  sea  "  and  found  nothing 
but  clay  pan  and  drought 

I  have  mentioned  the  uncertainty  of  water  supplies. 
During  my  expeditions  into  the  interior  I  had  to  drink 
all  sorts  of  water — water  from  the  river;  water  as  salt 
as  anything  drawn  from  the  sea;  water  in  which  the 
sheep  and  cattle  had  been  wallowing;  anything  to  boil 
and  drink  to  quench  the  terrific  thirst  one  suffers  from 
in  these  arid  areas.  It  was  no  unusual  experience  to 
come  across  people  who  had  not  seen  rain  in  any  appre- 
ciable downfall  for  months  and  for  years,  in  the  latter 
case  three,  five,  and  seven  years  respectively.  Every 
possible  device  is  used  for  the  conservation  of  water — 
excavation  of  tanks,  storage  tanks,  and  digging  or  bor- 
ing of  wells.  For  my  own  purposes  I  had  a  four-gallon 
tank  fixed  on  the  right-hand  side  footboard  and  carried 
two  canvas  water-bottles,  the  former  to  supply  the 
radiator,  the  latter  for  my  own  purposes,  I  kept  wash- 
ing and  shaving  down  to  a  minimum,  grew  a  beard, 
and  in  my  somewhat  unkempt  condition  looked  more 
like  a  "  sun-downer  "  than  a  Missionary ! 

We  in  England  (British  Isles)  grumble  and  grouse  if 
our  water  supply  is  rationed,  which  only  happens  on 
very  rare  occasions.  Do  we  ever  thank  God  for  a  good 
supply  of  clean,  fresh  water?  Do  we  thank  Him  for 
the  rain  which  makes  our  grass  the  greenest  in  the 
world,  and  our  country  the  most  varied  and  wonderful 
of  all?  Let  me  tell  you  a  story  of  what  water  means  to 
the  people  of  the  "  Never-Never  ".  On  my  way  from 
Western  Queensland  to  the  extreme  corner  of  New 
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South  Wales  I  came  across  some  people  living  in  a  rude 
shack  built  of  small  branches  of  mulga  scrub  and 
canvas,  far,  far  from  civilisation.  The  woman  asked 
me  if  I  would  baptise  her  half-caste  son  of  about  twelve 
years  of  age.  I  said  I  would  be  glad  to,  and  we  made 
preparations  for  the  baptism.  I  had  two  petrol  boxes 
covered  with  an  old  shawl  for  the  font.  When  I  asked 
for  some  water  the  woman  brought  out  an  enamel 
basin  about  a  quarter  full,  and  when  she  handed  it  to 
me  said,  "  Please  let  me  have  it  back  again  when  you 
have  finished.  I  WANT  TO  MAKE  YOU  A  CUP  OF 
TEA !  1  The  entry  in  my  diary  reads,  "  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  had  a  drink  of  really  holy  water."  I  can- 
not think  of  any  better  illustration  of  the  value  of  water 
in  this  drought-cursed  country  where  I  travelled  ten 
thousand  miles  and  never  saw  a  blade  of  grass. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

THE  BACK  O'  BEYOND 

THE  WOMEN  of  the  "  Never-Never  "  have  been  im- 
mortalised in  song  and  story,  and  in  later  days  by  the 
Radio  series  covering  the  activities  of  the  Flying  Doctor 
service.  My  own  contention  and  conviction  is  that  they 
deserve  every  tribute  that  has  been  paid  to  them.  They 
are  unconscious  heroines,  bearing  burdens  which  to 
city  women  would  be  unendurable,  impossible,  but 
which  they  accept  as  part  of  their  lives.  In  many  cases 
families  live  in  shacks  of  corrugated  iron,  and  the 
temperature  is  often  as  much  as  115  in  the  shade — 
occasionally  higher :  with  these  domestic  conditions, 
coupled  with  dust,  flies,  mosquitoes,  husbands  away  for 
long  periods,  next  door  neighbours  from  anything  to 
150  miles  away,  these  women  go  bravely  on,  living 
each  day  as  it  comes,  and  optimistic  about  the  morrow. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  glamourise  the  joys  of  "  living 
in  the  wide  open  spaces,"  of  the  freedom  from  care 
and  hurry,  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  so  on,  but  in 
my  day  the  railway  was  many  hundred  miles  from 
them,  the  mail  came  by  lorry  once  a  fortnight,  or  per- 
haps once  a  month,  depending  on  the  weather.  Some- 
times months  and  years  would  elapse  before  they  would 
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see  another  white  woman,  and  so,  day  by  day,  week  by 
week,  and  month  by  month,  time  would  drag  along 
on  its  monotonous  course. 

On  one  occasion  my  wife  and  I  came  across  some 
new  cockies  who  had  built  a  shack  of  petrol  tins.  They 
had  cut  down  some  small  trees,  fixed  the  branches  in 
the  ground,  collected  all  the  petrol  tins  they  could 
find  at  other  stations  and  the  nearest  township,  cut 
them  with  a  hammer  and  chisel,  and  fixed  them  as 
walls,  with  a  roof  of  branches.  It  was  unbearably  hot 
inside  the  shack — stifling  when  the  woman  was  cook- 
ing— but  they  were  prepared  to  stick  it  until  they  could 
build  a  proper  home.  They  made  us  a  cup  of  tea;  my 
wife  had  a  long  chat  with  the  two  women — the  wife 
and  her  sister — and  we  left  full  of  admiration  at  their 
pluck,  perseverance  and  courage. 

When  the  manager  of  one  of  the  larger  stations  told 
me  there  were  some  people  living  at  an  "  out  station  " 
some  forty  miles  away  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  pay 
them  a  visit.  The  following  conversation  ensued  : 

"  You're  mad.  It's  impossible  for  you  to  get  there 
with  your  van;  you'll  never  make  it." 

"  You  go  once  a  month  don't  you?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  know  the  way,  and  I  have  a  small  car." 

"  Well,  if  you  can  get  there,  I  can,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  have  a  try." 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  you'll  never  get  there  but " 
— giving  me  a  tap  on  the  shoulder — "  good  luck,  you'll 
need  it." 

I  filled  up  my  water-bottles,  four-gallon  tank  on  the 
footboard,  radiator,  had  a  look  at  the  oil,  tyres,  and  set 
out  for  the  "  Back  o'  Beyond  ". 

The  first  few  miles  were  easy;  then  I  began  to  run 
into  a  succession  of  large  sandhills,  some  looking  as 
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large  as  the  size  of  a  house.  I  took  the  first  one  at  full 
speed,  stuck  in  the  sand,  reversed,  followed  the  same 
procedure,  gradually  working  my  way  to  the  crest, 
when  I  got  down  to  the  sump  in  soft  sand.  I  got  out 
my  spade,  dug  my  Van  along  the  crest  bit  by  bit  until 
I  reached  the  downward  slope  where  the  going  became 
fairly  easy.  By  this  time  it  was  getting  very  hot,  and  my 
wife  told  me  she  was  not  feeling  too  well. 

The  formation  of  the  sandhills  reminded  me  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  there  seemed  no  end  to  them.  No 
sooner  had  I  negotiated  one  than  I  was  up  against 
another,  and  the  same  process  of  full  speed;  reverse, 
dig — had  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  until  I 
was  beginning  to  despair  of  ever  reaching  the  out- 
station. 

Suddenly  fresh  disaster  overtook  me.  Negotiating  one 
of  the  sandhills  I  bore  to  the  left  near  a  withered 
tree;  the  Van  slipped  sideways,  and  the  canvas  side 
was  ripped  open  by  an  overhanging  branch.  My  wife 
lay  down  on  the  hot,  burning  sand,  and  I  dug  desper- 
ately for  half  an  hour.  She  was  very  sick  and  abso- 
lutely helpless.  (She  told  me  afterwards  that  I  got  hold 
of  her  and  bundled  her  in  the  driver's  seat  like  a  sack 
of  potatoes.) 

About  this  time  I  was  feeling  rather  desperate,  but 
determined  to  push  on  regardless.  I  remembered  that 
I  had  a  bottle  of  medicine  in  the  Van  and  gave  my  wife 
a  dose,  forgetting  in  my  anxiety  that  it  had  been  in 
my  possession  for  some  considerable  time  1 

When  I  reached  the  South  Australia  border  fence  I 
found  the  sand  had  drifted  against  the  gate  to  a  height 
of  five  feet,  which  meant  more  spade  work.  Here  my 
wife  had  another  bad  bout  of  sickness,  and  wanted  me 
to  leave  her  to  die.  I'm  afraid  she  thought  me  rather 
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callous  when  I  said,  "  If  you  don't  make  a  real  effort, 
I'm  afraid  we  shall  both  die.  We  must  push  on." 

Giving  me  a  sickly  smile  she  replied,  "  I'll  do  my 
best,  I'm  in  your  hands."  I  grinned  and  said,  "  Good 
girl,  I'll  get  cracking,"  which  meant  more  sandhills 
and  more  spade  work. 

After  travelling  for  another  four  or  five  miles — 
another  "  blow-out " — I  came  up  against  a  formidable- 
looking  escarpment,  and  said  to  my  wife,  "  This  is  it. 
We've  had  it."  I  circle  round  and  round  the  base  in 
order  to  find  a  spot  where  I  can  make  a  desperate  rush 
to  the  top,  when  suddenly  I  hear  voices  and  see  some 
figures  on  the  top  shouting  and  waving  to  me  to  bear 
right,  and  they're  coming  down  to  help  me.  There  are 
two  men  and  a  boy.  I  call  to  them  to  come  down  and 
push,  which  they  do,  and  soon  we  surmount  our  last 
obstacle,  and  arrive  at  our  destination. 

My  wife  was  very  ill  and  went  straight  to  bed,  and 
the  wife  of  the  manager  constituted  herself  nurse.  She 
told  me  later  that  my  wife  was  the  FIRST  WHITE 
WOMAN  SHE  HAD  SEEN  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 
She  was  goodness  itself  and  I  can  never  forget  her  ser- 
vice to  my  wife,  also  I  was  the  first  parson  to  come  out 
there.  They  were  delighted  to  see  us  and  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  make  us  feel  at  home,  and  I 
was  happy  at  having  accomplished  the  "  seeming  im- 
possible ".  With  God  nothing  is  impossible  and  I 
thanked  Him  for  further  journeying  mercies  and  com- 
mitted my  wife  to  His  care. 

Before  turning  in  we  had  a  short  Bible  reading  and 
prayer.  I  was  pretty  well  "  done  in  "  and  glad  to  have 
a  good  long  sleep. 

I  was  awakened  about  5.30  a.m.  by  the  manager 
who  said  it  was  raining.  I  got  up  and  put  the  extra 
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cover  over  the  Van,  and  saw  all  the  flaps  were  fastened. 
The  rain  was  coming  down  steadily,  but  not  heavily, 
nevertheless  I  had  visions  of  being  marooned  in  the 
terribly  isolated  spot  for  some  time  to  come.  After 
breakfast  I  filled  in  the  time  repairing  tyres,  cleaning 
plugs,  and  repairing  the  torn  canvas.  My  wife  was 
feeling  a  little  easier  but  decided  to  stay  in  bed.  The 
rain  fell  steadily  and  I  had  visions  of  building  rafts ! 
The  manager  assured  me  it  wouldn't  last  long.  "  There 
is  no  danger,"  he  says,  "  but  we  must  catch  as  much 
as  we  can,"  and  proceeded  to  place  petrol  tins,  and  a 
tin  tub  around  the  shack  to  catch  every  drop  of  water. 
This  was  notoriously  drought  country  and  every  drop 
counted.  The  following  extract  taken  from  my  Cuttings 
Book  will  give  readers  some  idea  of  the  terrible  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  "  Never-Never "  during  my 
ministry  there : 

"  What  a  perfect  day  it  is  1  As  I  stand  here  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  looking  away  out  to  the  mistily-blue 
hills,  and  watching  a  tiny  cloud  floating  idly  across 
the  sky,  I  am  loath  to  bring  my  thoughts  back  to 
earth.  Oh,  God,  that  such  a  perfect  day  could  be 
helping  towards  destruction  !  Just  down  there  on  the 
flat — our  beautiful  flat  that  was  always  so  green  and 
flourishing — the  feed  wagon  is  creeping  along  and 
the  poor  hungry  sheep  are  bleating  pitifully  as  they 
follow  it.  Four  more  sheep  died  in  that  paddock 
last  night  and  three  the  night  before. 

Sometimes  I  feel  thankful  I  cannot  see  the  other 
paddocks.  One  is  enough  to  live  in  in  these  times  I 

How  the  crows  caw  and  gloat  over  the  fallen  stock 
— hundreds  of  black  omens  of  evil !  I  feel  they  are 
all  congregated  in  this  one  paddock,  but  know  surely 
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that  there  are  as  many  again  in  every  paddock  for 
miles  around. 

The  roaring  and  stamping  and  the  bellowing  of 
cattle  as  they  circle  round  one  of  their  dead  mates 
comes  from  the  billabong  over  the  hill.  At  least  it 
was  a  billabong  a  few  months  ago.  Now  it  is  only 
a  boggy  mud-hole,  a  death  trap  for  poor  weak  cattle 
and  sheep. 

With  a  sob  in  my  throat  and  an  ache  in  my  heart 
I  lift  my  eyes  again  to  heaven,  and  pray  that  God 
will  not  forget  His  people,  unworthy  though  we  be, 
and  that  the  refreshing  rains  will  not  be  long  in 
coming." 

I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  author,  but  I  can 
sympathise  with  him  in  his  misery  and  longing.  Often 
have  I  seen  tears  rolling  down  the  cheeks  of  strong 
men,  and  listened  to  their  stories  of  cattle  and  sheep 
dying  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands;  I  have  seen 
these  terrible  crows  picking  out  the  eyes  of  bogged 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  I  have  helped  managers  to  shoot 
them;  also  to  cut  their  throats  in  some  cases,  to  put 
them  out  of  their  misery.  But  I  must  get  back  to  my 
story! 

On  the  second  day  of  our  enforced  stay  a  diversion 
occurred  in  the  form  of  a  camel  team  in  charge  of 
Afghans  making  its  way  from  the  North  to  Broken 
Hill.  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  snaps  of  the  Afghans 
but  the  overseer  told  me  they  didn't  like  it  and  would 
not  hesitate  to  use  their  knives.  (I  had  the  same  ex- 
perience with  some  veiled  Tauregs  in  Northern 
Nigeria,  at  Kano.  But  that's  another  story.) 

On  the  third  day  the  rain  ceased  and  a  fresh  wind 
sprang  up.  Blue  patches  appeared  here  and  there  in 
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the  sky.  Away  to  the  South  heavy  clouds  were  visible 
which  portended  more  rain.  Sure  enough  it  came  I 
Rain  fell  heavily  for  a  short  period;  then  the  sky  began 
to  clear,  for  which  we  were  truly  thankful.  My  wife 
was  much  improved  and  ready  for  the  return  journey, 
and  I,  too,  was  anxious  to  be  away.  This  enforced 
idleness  did  not  appeal  to  me,  although  I  was  able 
to- have  Bible  readings  and  prayer  and  talk  over  the 
things  that  really  matter.  Furthermore  the  overseer's 
wife  was  wonderfully  kind,  and  a  jolly  good  cook, 
despite  the  fact  that  she  never  stopped  talking.  Well ! 
wouldn't  you  if  you  had  not  seen  another  woman  for 
three  years? 

Next  day  we  were  up  early  and  began  preparations 
for  leaving.  When  all  was  ready  we  had  a  word  of 
prayer  in  praise  for  mercies  and  blessings  received,  end- 
ing with  a  petition  for  journeying  mercies,  and  blessing 
upon  the  good  people  we  are  leaving  behind  in  this 
terrible  wasteland. 

The  rain  had  "  bedded-down  "  the  sand,  and  I  found 
the  travelling  much  easier;  and  the  sandhills  not  so 
difficult  to  negotiate.  I  had  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
spade  work  but  the  nice  fresh  breeze  helped  consider- 
ably. Small  pools  of  water  had  formed  at  the  base  of 
the  sandhills  making  it  very  boggy  in  places,  and  I 
had  to  travel  in  first  and  second  gear  most  of  the  way. 

We  reached  Yandama  at  lunch  time  and  were  in- 
vited to  stay  for  lunch,  during  which  time  my  wife 
and  I  recounted  our  adventures  on  the  way  to  the  out- 
station. 

At  the  end  of  our  story  the  manager  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "  You're  the  best  b . . . .  bushman  I  met  for 
some  time.  I  was  sure  you  would  never  get  there.  Good 
for  you."  To  my  wife,  "  Excuse  my  language.  You're 
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a  very  brave  woman.  I  congratulate  you."  My  wife 
said,  "Oh,  that's  all  right.  I'm  used  to  cowboy 
language  by  now."  The  manager  and  his  wife  laughed, 
and  said,  "  Well,  you  will  always  be  welcome  here. 
Good  luck  on  your  journeys.  Would  you  like  to  stay 
the  night?" 

I  thanked  them  for  their  hospitality  and  said,  "  We 
must  be  pushing  on."  I  was  longing  for  a  good  long 
sleep,  and  I  know  my  wife  felt  the  same,  and  nothing 
would  have  given  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  stay  with 
these  good  people.  But  "  time  and  tide  "  wait  for  no 
man  and  I  had  a  long  way  to  go. 

About  seven  miles  out  I  had  another  "  blow-out " 
— rear  wheel  again — but  reached  the  "  Hotel  "  about 
6.30  p.m.  Originally  these  hotels  were  post-houses  on 
some  of  the  main  routes.  (I  have  a  picture  of  the  old 
mail  coach,  horse-drawn,  standing  outside  one  of  these 
relay  stations.)  In  my  day  they  were  the  rendezvous 
for  lorry  (mail)  drivers,  travellers — such  as  station 
owners,  managers,  gamblers,  drifters — and  here  we  met 
a  varied  collection  of  such.  After  tea  we  adjourned  to 
the  "  sitting-room "  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
"  Oscar  and  Percy  ".  I  brought  out  some  records  but 
owing  to  the  opposition  party — the  pianola — the 
records  did  not  receive  their  due  share  of  appre- 
ciation. 

The  hotel  was  very  crowded.  A  dance  was  on  in  the 
dining-room  which  had  been  cleared  for  the  purpose;  a 
gambling  school  had  been  set  up  in  the  bar,  and  in 
the  next  bedroom  to  ours  two  drunken  men  were  dis- 
cussing and  arguing  about  the  merits  of  a  glass  of 
water  and  its  efficacy  for  promoting  sickness.  My  wife 
and  I  turned  in  but  sleep  was  impossible.  (I  wish  I  had 
stayed  at  Yandama  1) 
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The  dancers  left  about  1.30  a.m. :  the  gamblers 
packed  up  about  5.0  a.m.  and  the  remainder  stayed 
up  all  night.  What  a  life  1 

We  dozed  fitfully  for  a  few  hours.  It  was  a  real 
blessing  when  it  was  time  to  get  up.  After  breakfast  I 
commenced  work  on  the  two  tyres.  Percy  came  out 
and  opened  his  heart  to  me.  I  tried  to  open  his  eyes  to 
the  falsity  of  his  position  and  pointed  out  to  him  a 
Saviour  who  can  save  to  the  uttermost.  He  broke  down 
and  with  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  told  me  of  his 
mother's  death  and  the  sorrow  he  brought  into  her 
life.  I  assured  him  it  was  not  too  late  to  make  amends 
and  pressed  more  eagerly  the  claims  of  Christ. 

Later  he  talked  to  my  wife  and  told  her  how  he 
brought  his  mother  out  of  a  burning  shack  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  and  showed  her  the  terrible  burns  on  his 
arms.  She  told  me  later  on  that  he  took  off  his  hat, 
stepped  back  a  pace,  bowed,  and  said,  "  You're  a  good 
woman.  God  bless  you." 

He  wanted  to  buy  her  a  drink.  She,  of  course,  re- 
fused, so  he  bought  a  bottle  of  lemonade  and  put  it  in 
the  back  of  the  Van. 

Then  Oscar  (who  is  a  Norwegian)  came  out  and  told 
me  I  was  the  best  sport  he  had  ever  met.  He  did  not 
know  much  about  religion,  but  we  had  a  real  heart  to 
heart  talk,  and  he  accepted  a  New  Testament,  and  a 
Traveller's  Guide.  I  prayed  that  God  may  bless  the 
spoken  and  written  Word  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
We  left  about  10.0  a.m.  on  the  next  leg  of  our  journey. 
On  the  way  my  wife  told  me  she  had  a  very  vivid 
dream  in  which  she  saw  the  fires  of  Hell  and  the 
Devil  stirring  up  the  flames.  No  wonder  1  We  had  just 
left  a  hell  in  the  shape  of  an  out-back  hotel.  There 
was  no  opportunity  of  holding  a  Service,  but  I  did  talk 
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to  most  of  the  men,  and  my  wife  to  the  few  women, 
and  we  trusted  God  to  "  work  a  good  work  "  amongst 
them. 


CHAPTER   FOURTEEN 

"THE  WILDERNESS  AND  THE  SOLITARY 
PLACE" 

WHEN  I  told  the  stock  inspector  I  intended  visiting 
Cooper's  Creek  he  said,  "  You'll  be  lucky  if  you  get 
there.  It's  a  long  trek,  and  one  I  wouldn't  care  to  make. 
But  good  luck  to  you  and  your  wife.  You'll  need  it." 

I  had  heard  of  a  very  lonely  township  well  to  the 
North- West  and  decided  to  chance  my  arm.  First  of 
all  I  had  to  fill  up  with  water  and  provisions;  check  on 
the  tyres  and  battery,  making  sure  everything  was  in 
order  for  the  long  journey.  I  wasn't  very  happy  about 
the  tyres.  They  had  worn  very  thin  and  the  inner  tubes 
were  beginning  to  look  like  patch-work  quilts.  I 
questioned  the  inspector  about  the  route  and  he  said, 
"  Well,  it's  a  pretty  smooth  track,  as  tracks  go  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  but  you'll  have  to  cross  several  dried 
up  creeks,  and  cross  some  rocky  country,"  and  went  on 
to  describe  the  route  in  the  usual  manner  by  marking 
it  with  his  finger  in  the  sand. 

The  question  of  "  tucker  "  for  a  long  journey  in  the 
"  Never-Never  "  requires  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. Even  along  the  "  beaten  track  "  the  stores  and 
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such  other  places  where  supplies  can  be  obtained  are 
few  and  far  between.  Naturally  the  greater  part  of  the 
"  tucker  "  is  composed  of  tinned  stuff — tinned  meat, 
tinned  jam,  tinned  fruit,  and  plenty  of  tea  or  coffee. 
The  tinned  meat  invariably  goes  by  the  name  of 
"  Tinned  Dog  ".  This  tinned  diet  and  the  filthy  water, 
even  though  I  made  a  point  of  boiling  the  latter,  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  severe  bouts  of  dysentery 
suffered  on  these  long  journeys.  But  "  beggars  can't 
be  choosers  "  and  the  meal  is  filling  enough  to  satisfy 
the  inner  man  in  parts  where  "  roughing  it "  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 

I  made  a  very  inauspicious  beginning  by  becoming 
"  bogged  "  in  the  main  street — a  drain  across  the  road. 
About  twenty  miles  out  I  had  a  "  blow-out "  on  one 
of  my  rear  tyres.  This  delayed  me  for  about  an  hour; 
during  which  time  my  wife  boiled  the  billy  and  we 
had  a  snack  meal.  The  going  was  pretty  bad  in  places 
— small  rocks  which  cut  the  tyres — and  I  was  begin- 
ning to  think  the  stock  inspector  was  right.  Humanly 
speaking  we  needed  all  the  luck  we  could  get.  About 
forty-five  miles  out  we  noticed  a  lonely  bush  grave, 
we  stopped  and  had  a  look  at  the  inscription  which 
read,  "  J.  Lennox,  died  1898  ".  At  this  point  I  decided 
to  have  a  meal  and  camp  for  the  night  under  some 
small  trees  near  the  creek.  After  supper  my  wife  and 
I  sat  listening  to  the  gramophone,  and  discussing  the 
possibilities  of  the  morrow,  then  we  wrapped  ourselves 
in  our  blankets  and  tried  to  get  some  sleep.  It  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  the  "  skeeters  "  were  very  busy.  Next 
morning  we  were  up  early;  had  our  usual  breakfast  of 
"  tinned  dog  "  and  jam  and  tea.  We  liked  the  early 
mornings  with  a  nice  cool  breeze  blowing  across  the 
plains.  The  afternoons  were  terribly  hot,  reaching  as 
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much  as  115  in  the  shade,  with  the  nights  terribly 
cold  with  occasional  ice  on  the  ground. 

About  4.0  p.m.  the  next  day  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  see  a  cluster  of  buildings  on  a  small  rise  some 
distance  ahead  and  soon  we  reached  one  of  the  loneliest 
places  in  the  world.  Total  population  fourteen,  includ- 
ing a  dog !  We  received  a  very  cordial  welcome  at  the 
hands  of  the  Queensland  policeman  and  his  wife.  They 
introduced  us  to  the  other  members  of  the  township, 
and  I  arranged  to  hold  a  Service  at  11.0  a.m.  and 
baptised  a  baby.  Five  men  and  three  women  turned  up 
for  the  Service — the  first  in  living  memory — which 
consisted  of  the  usual  gramophone  Hymns,  a  shortened 
form  of  Morning  Prayer,  and  a  short  address  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  After  lunch  my  wife  had  a  "  nap  "  and 
I  wrote  up  the  log,  including  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  the  baptised.  (Those  baptised  in  Queensland  were 
sent  to  the  Rector  of  Cunnamulla — who  invited  me 
to  "  work  "  his  parish — and  those  in  New  South  Wales 
were  entered  in  the  Church  Register  at  Wilcannia  on 
my  return.)  In  this  way  a  complete  OFFICIAL  record 
is  kept  of  all  baptisms,  and  a  duplicate  list  is  sent  to 
H.Q.  Sydney  for  inclusion  in  our  Sunday  School  by 
Post  scheme. 

After  tea  I  rigged  up  the  wireless.  Reception  was  won- 
derfully good  and  all  were  delighted  with  it.  This  was 
the  first  time  the  residents  of  this  lonely  township  had 
heard  wireless,  and  I  was  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that 
on  many  occasions  I  had  been  the  first  to  introduce  this 
form  of  entertainment  to  these  isolated  places  and 
people. 

I  was  told  that  Cooper's  Creek  was  about  200  miles 
away  over  very  rough  country  and  I  was  strongly 
advised  not  to  try  it.  "  With  God  nothing  is  impos- 
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sible  "  and  we  resolved  to  pray  about  it  and  see  what 
the  morrow  brought  forth. 

Another  bitterly  cold  night. 

Next  morning  my  wife  and  I  had  prayer  together 
and  we  were  led  to  go  on,  trusting  in  our  Lord's  over- 
ruling and  enabling.  I  decided  to  leave  the  wireless  in 
charge  of  the  police  officer  giving  him  a  run  over  the 
controls.  We  had  to  come  back  this  way  and  there  was 
no  point  in  carrying  the  extra  load.  We  left  about 
9.0  a.m.  and  called  at  a  small  camp  where  I  was  in- 
vited to  baptise  a  baby.  He  was  rather  dirty,  water 
was  very  scarce,  and  the  mother  asked  me  to  "  do  him  " 
on  the  return  journey.  About  four  miles  out  I  had  a 
blow-out  and  another  at  twenty  miles;  then  a  third  just 
as  we  arrived  at  a  small  station.  The  manager  was  an 
old  Hertfordshire  man  and  very  proud  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  "  old  country  ".  I  was  fascinated  by  his 
stories  of  pioneer  days  in  the  "  Never-Never  ".  We  had 
only  to  listen  when  the  "  old  hands  "  talked  to  realise 
the  difference  between  those  far  off-days  and  now,  and 
until  we  heard  the  stories  these  "  old  timers  "  could 
tell,  we  had  no  conception  of  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions they  endured.  They  were  hard  workers  and  hard 
livers,  and  it  was  a  matter  for  amazement  that  so 
many  survived  to  relate  reminiscences  of  bygone 
days. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  night—one  of  the  worst  so 
far — the  manager  got  a  good  fire  going,  and  we 
listened  to  the  gramophone.  Then  reading,  prayer  and 
to  bed.  We  had  a  mild  shock  during  the  night.  My 
wife  gave  me  a  nudge  and  whispered,  "  There's  some- 
thing moving  about  in  the  room.  I'm  sure  it's  an 
animal  of  some  kind."  I  lit  the  candle  and  discovered 
one  of  the  station  dogs  had  pushed  open  the  door — 
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leaving  it  open — and  was  lying  at  my  wife's  side  of 
the  bed.  He  seemed  a  friendly  chap  and  we  decided 
to  let  him  stay  put.  I  got  out  of  bed  and  closed  the  door 
but  we  were  unable  to  sleep  for  any  length  of  time  on 
account  of  the  cold.  So  much  for  "  sunny  Australia  ". 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  I  had  a  talk  with  my 
host  about  pushing  further  North.  He  was  very  much 
against  it  and  said,  "  You're  very  brave  coming  so  far, 
but  I  strongly  advise  you  to  go  no  further.  The  rest 
of  the  country  is  very  barren  and  rocky,  and  if  you  do 
have  an  accident  or  your  tyres  give  out,  you're  in  for 
a  very  bad  time.  Take  my  advice  and  go  back.  There  is 
no  recognised  track  from  here  and  you're  bound  to  *  go 
bush '.  The  most  important  point  is  THERE'S  NO 
WATER." 

I  discussed  the  matter  with  my  wife  and  we  decided 
— much  against  our  inclinations — to  return  to  the 
isolated  township.  Forty-eight  hours  later  we  arrived — 
having  suffered  the  usual  "  blow-outs  " — and  made 
camp  in  the  usual  way  by  staying  at  the  one  and  only 
"  Hotel ".  Actually  these  small  townships  were  relay 
stations  on  the  main  tracks.  In  the  early  pioneer  days 
they  were  "  posting  stations  "  for  the  mail  coaches. 
This  township  consisted  of  one  "  pub ",  one  store, 
and  half  a  dozen  shacks,  and  the  police  station.  The 
policeman  was  responsible  for  a  vast  area  of  the 
country  with  "  a  hundred-and-one "  jobs  to  do  but 
he  assured  me  he  liked  the  life  and  wouldn't  be  a  city 
cop  for  worlds.  I  arranged  for  a  Service  at  7.0  p.m.  and 
THE  WHOLE  POPULATION  TURNED  UP !  The 
gramophone  was  pressed  into  use;  we  had  reading  and 
prayer;  I  gave  a  short  message  from  Hebrews  xii;  i,  2. 
After  the  Service  the  congregation  expressed  a  wish  to 
hear  the  wireless.  I  rigged  it  up — fearing  for  my  battery 


A  Bush  grave,  neglected  and  overgrown 


Stark,  staring  Nature 


My  co- driver 


The  River  Murray 
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— and  they  were  delighted.  We  had  very  good  recep- 
tion from  all  stations. 

My  wife  turned  in  about  ten;  I  "  stick  it "  until 
closing  down  time  (wireless)  11.40  p.m.  I  was  glad 
that  we  went  back  to  that  lonely  township,  and  trusted 
He  would  bless  the  message  given  to  these  needy  souls. 
"  Truly  the  harvest  is  great  but  the  labourers  are  few." 

We  had  a  very  good  night's  rest.  After  breakfast  we 
distributed  small  books  and  texts;  hand-shakes  are 
given  all  round,  and  we  received  the  usual,  "  Come 
again  as  soon  as  you  can,"  and  we  were  on  our  way. 
About  eight  miles  out  I  had  my  usual  "  blow-out " 
and  we  decided  to  camp  for  a  scrap  lunch. 

Reached  a  small  station  about  5.0  p.m.  and  ex- 
perienced a  rather  cool  reception.  The  manager  was 
inclined  to  be  argumentative  at  tea.  He  was  a  strong 
fatalist;  an  inveterate  gambler,  and  classes  all  parsons 
as  hypocrites.  I  took  up  the  challenge  and  asked  him, 
if  he  thought  a  hypocrite  would  leave  the  "  old 
country  "  to  do  the  work  we  were  engaged  on?  He  re- 
plied, "  Oh,  well,  you're  different."  I  asked  him,  "  in 
what  way  are  we  different?  How  many  parsons  have 
you  met,  and  on  what  facts  do  you  base  your  criti- 
cisms?" This  stumped  him  and  he  began  to  thaw  to 
the  extent  of  inviting  us  to  stay  the  night.  I  declined 
with  thanks,  and  decided  to  make  camp  some  twenty 
miles  on,  near  a  dried-up  creek. 

Before  turning  in  my  wife  and  I  prayed  for  these 
people  that  the  "  Holy  Spirit  may  speak  to  their  hearts 
and  give  them  no  rest  until  they  find  their  rest  in 
Him." 

Next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey,  calling  at  a 
small  station  on  the  way  where  I  baptised  a  baby,  and 
had  a  cup  of  tea.  We  reached  Tibooburra  about  7.0 
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p.m.  and  arranged  to  stay  at  the  Hotel  (see  Christmas 
in  the  "  Never-Never  ").  After  a  meal  we  sat  round 
a  nice  fire  chatting  with  old  friends  until  11.0  p.m.  We 
were  glad  to  get  to  bed  and  have  a  good  rest.  Once 
again  His  care  and  protection  had  been  our  portion. 

My  outer  tyres  were  in  pretty  bad  condition  and  I 
was  beginning  to  think  I  should  have  to  stuff  them 
with  rags  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  Wilcannia.  But 
there  was  a  pleasant  surprise  in  store  for  me.  The  stock 
inspector  came  over  to  the  Hotel  and  said,  "  I've  man- 
aged to  scrounge  some  spare  tyres.  They  are  not  very 
good  but  better  than  the  ones  you  have."  He  offered 
to  help  change  the  tyres — for  which  I  was  truly  thank- 
ful— and,  after  an  hour's  work  the  job  was  completed 
and  I  was  ready  for  the  road. 

Apart  from  one  or  two  isolated  cases  we  met  with 
nothing  but  real  "  bush "  hospitality  on  this  most 
adventurous  journey,  and  we  shall  never  forget  our  trip 
to  "  the  wilderness  and  solitary  place  ",  and  the  splen- 
did people  who  lived  there.  Our  sincere  prayer  is  that 
it  "  May  blossom  as  the  rose  "  with  abundant  feed  and 
water  for  the  cattle  and  sheep. 


CHAPTER   FIFTEEN 

THE  "  COLD  SHOULDER  " 

HOSPITALITY  IN  the  "  Never-Never  "  is  proverbial,  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  True  these  are  few  and 
far  between,  but  there  are  the  odd  occasions  when  lack 
of  hospitality  not  only  becomes  very  embarrassing  but 
may  easily  lead  to  loss  of  life.  After  a  long  and  arduous 
period  in  the  "  Out-back "  I  decided  to  make  for 
Broken  Hill  and  spend  the  week-end  there.  This  en- 
tails a  long  journey  over  wide  areas  of  arid  plain  with 
no  clearly  defined  tracks  and  very  rough  going  at 
times.  We  had  spent  the  night  at  one  of  the  stations 
where  according  to  the  entry  in  my  diary,  "  Words  fail 
to  convey  the  kindness  exhibited  by  these  very  fine 
people." 

We  rise  early.  The  sky  is  overcast  and  raindrops  are 
falling.  The  track  is  not  too  good  and  we  have  a  very 
rough  passage.  A  nasty  drizzle  sets  in  and  heavy  rain 
is  threatening.  I  am  feeling  a  bit  uneasy.  If  we  should 
bog  out  here  we  are  in  for  a  nasty  time.  I  take  a  left 
hand  turn  which  takes  us  out  to  a  deserted  tank  and  I 
have  to  back  track.  Suddenly  the  rain  ceases,  the  sky 
darkens,  a  strong  wind  springs  up  and  soon  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  dust  storm — one  of  the  worst  I  had 
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experienced.  The  sand  seemed  to  get  everywhere — eyes 
and  mouth — down  the  back  and  front  of  our  necks, 
even  up  my  trousers  legs.  I  could  not  see  more  than  a 
few  yards  in  front  of  the  Van  but  I  am  determined  to 
push  on.  On  a  previous  occasion  I  stopped  the  Van 
and  crawled  inside  until  the  dust  storm  was  over,  but  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  picking  up  the  track  which  had 
been  completely  obliterated  and  I  had  no  desire  to 
repeat  the  performance.  I  tell  my  wife  what  I  intend 
to  do  and  she  says,  "  Just  as  you  think  best."  I  am  on 
the  point  of  giving  up  the  struggle  when  I  sight  one 
of  those  out-back  sign  posts — a  pole  stuck  into  the 
ground  with  two  arms  pointing  to  the  right  and  left — a 
great  blessing  to  the  new  chum.  Driving  up  to  the  post 
I  have  a  look  at  the  signs  and  decide  to  go  to  the  left — 
a  slight  incline  which  approximates  to  straight  on. 
About  an  hour  later  we  reach  a  very  isolated  station 
where  we  are  welcomed  effusively  and  given  a  good 
meal.  Then  on  to  the  next  station  about  twenty  miles 
away  where  we  anticipate  an  invitation  to  stay  the 
night.  But  we  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  Not  only 
are  we  not  invited  to  stay  the  night,  but  we  are  given 
a  clear  hint  to  move  on.  (I  would  like  to  emphasise 
that  this  was  one  of  the  very  few  times  when  we 
were  "  not  wanted  ".  The  fact  that  there  had  been  a 
dust-storm  made  it  much  worse.) 

It  is  dark  when  we  resume  our  journey;  the  track 
has  been  blotted  out;  we  are  cold  and  miserable,  and 
for  once  in  a  while  everything  seems  against  us.  We 
stop  and  offer  up  a  little  prayer  for  "journeying 
mercies "  and  press  on  regardless.  Relying  on  my 
"  sense  of  direction  "  we  proceed  in  a  Westerly  direc- 
tion. Some  miles  out  I  take  a  right  hand  track  which 
leads  me  to  an  outhut  and  well,  deserted  of  course,  and 
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I  have  to  retrace  my  steps.  I  proceed  for  200  yards  and 
pick  up  another  track  which  should,  according  to  my 
reckoning,  lead  us  to  the  main  track.  My  calculations 
prove  correct  and  I  find  out  afterwards  that  the  actual 
distance  lost  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
track  winds  over  innumerable  clay-pans  and  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  follow.  So  much  so  that  my  wife 
assures  me  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  I  am  "  go- 
ing back  the  same  way ".  My  previous  experience 
crossing  clay-pans  has  taught  me  to  follow  the  dark 
blue  tracks  made  by  other  travellers.  The  strong  winds 
blowing  across  this  prairie-like  country  remove  the 
sand  from  the  main  tracks  which  are  at  the  best  of 
times  hardly  discernible.  We  reach  the  main  station  on 
the  Darling  at  9.0  p.m.  and  receive  a  very  hearty  wel- 
come. The  owner  asks  me  where  we  have  come  from 

and  when  I  tell  him  says,  "  You're  a  b marvel. 

Not  one  of  my  men  could  have  done  it  at  night 
time." 

He  thinks  I'm  a  wonderful  bushman.  High  praise  in- 
deed. We  have  a  good  meal,  a  HOT  BATH  (lovely) 
and  then  to  bed.  It  has  been  a  really  trying  day.  Once 
again  we  have  every  reason  to  thank  Him  for  His 
over-ruling  and  enabling.  His  tender  care  and  pro- 
tection are  ever  the  portion  of  those  who  trust  Him. 
The  next  morning  the  owner  shows  his  appreciation  of 
my  "  bushmanship  "  by  giving  me  a  cheque,  a  case  of 
petrol  and  a  tin  of  oil. 

After  breakfast  we  leave  for  Broken  Hill,  a  long 
journey  of  several  hundred  miles.  On  arrival  we  make 
for  the  Masonic  Hotel,  book  accommodation  for  the 
week-end,  have  some  tea,  followed  by  a  stroll  round 
the  town  and  then  to  bed.  My  wife  is  not  feeling  very 
well.  I  fear  the  strain  of  dust-storms,  heat,  and  camp- 
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ing  out  in  the  "wilds"  is  beginning  to  tell,  and  I 
must  confess  I  am  ready  for  a  good  rest. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  wended  our  way  to  Church. 
It  is  Anzac  Day.  The  preacher  deals  mainly  with  the 
birth  of  a  "  New  Nation "  on  that  memorable  day 
when  the  Anzacs  landed  at  Gallipoli.  A  fine  service  but 
I  was  very  disappointed  and  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the 
refusal  of  one  of  the  officials  to  allow  me  a  seat  among 
those  reserved  for  soldiers  and  sailors.  After  tea  we  have 
a  walk  round  the  township  and  view  Broken  Hill  from 
the  hill  near  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  Then 
over  to  Church  where  the  Archdeacon  preaches  on 
"  Anzac  ".  His  address  is  listened  to  with  great  interest. 
The  last  post  is  sounded  very  effectively  and  for  me 
and  my  wife  brings  back  many  sad  memories  of  our 
own  dear  ones  who  "Went  West"  in  the  1914-18 
war.  After  the  Service  we  are  invited  to  the  Rectory 
where  the  Archdeacon  conveys  to  us  an  invitation  from 
the  Bishop  to  attend  the  Synod  at  Hay  and  considers  it 
advisable  for  us  to  accept. 

I  decide  to  leave  Broken  Hill  after  lunch.  It  is  a  long 
trek  to  Hay  and  the  going  is  pretty  bad  and  if  I  am  to 
make  Hay  in  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  Synod  I 
shall  have  to  travel  part  of  the  way  by  night.  We 
decide  to  make  camp  for  the  night,  although  it  is 
bitterly  cold  and  there  is  no  shelter  to  be  found  on 
these  vast  clay-pans.  My  wife  likes  camping  out  and 
she  has  acquired  a  real  taste  for  "  billy  tea  ";  also 
sleeping  in  the  Van  is  not  too  bad  when  one  gets  used 
to  it.  (When  I  was  serving  in  Submarines  I  received 
extra  pay,  sometimes  called  "  danger  money  "  or  "  hard 
layers  ")  I  think  we  should  be  paid  "  hard  layers  "  on 
this  job,  but  it  is  God's  work  and  we  are  content. 

Two  days  later  we  reach  the  outskirts  of  Hay  where 
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I  have  another  "  blow-out ".  My  wife  walks  over  to 
Bishop's  Lodge  and  I  get  to  work  on  the  tyre.  A  car 
load  of  clergy  draw  up  and  inspect  the  Van  but  no  one 
offers  to  help  and  they  drive  away  grinning  like  a  lot 
of  Cheshire  cats ! 

The  Bishop  gives  us  a  very  hearty  welcome  and  a  cup 
of  tea,  then  we  go  down  to  the  Rectory  where  we  are 
to  stay  for  the  duration  of  the  Synod.  We  attend  Even- 
song at  7.30  p.m.  when  the  Bishop  reads  his  charge. 
He  dwells  at  length  on  the  coming  visit  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  the  various  matters  to  be  discussed  at 
the  Synod,  especially  the  movement  for  a  separate 
Church  in  Australia.  Next  day  I  am  invited  to  the 
Lodge  for  lunch  where  I  meet  most  of  the  Clergy, 
mainly  Anglo-Catholic.  A  bottle  of  ale  is  placed  before 
each  guest  (I  am  at  the  Bishop's  table).  I  leave  mine 
untouched  being  a  total  abstainer.  The  Bishop  looks 
at  me,  then  at  my  glass,  and  says,  "  Don't  you  drink, 
Thorpe?"  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  I  reply,  "  but  not  that  stuff." 
He  gives  me  a  wry  grin  and  changes  the  subject.  I 
believe  I  was  the  only  total  abstainer  in  the  room  and 
there  were  about  fifty  clergy  there  from  various  parts 
of  the  diocese.  During  our  stay  at  the  Rectory  we  are 
drawn  into  discussions  covering  Roman  Catholicism; 
Anglo-Catholicism,  the  "  Real  Presence  ",  etc.,  but  the 
Archdeacon — our  host — will  not  commit  himself  in 
any  way.  I  endeavour  to  maintain  the  Evangelical  posi- 
tion and  sense  a  growing  hostility,  especially  on  the 
part  of  his  housekeeper,  and  I  am  not  a  bit  surprised 
when  she  calmly  informs  us  that  we  are  expected  to 
leave  after  breakfast.  I  ask  to  speak  to  the  Archdeacon 
concerning  the  matter.  She  informs  me  he  is  "  in  con- 
ference with  the  Bishop  "  so  I  decide  to  have  a  word 
with  his  lordship.  At  the  Lodge  I  run  into  several  of 
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the  Clergy  who  approach  me  and  say,  "  We  will 
trouble  you  to  pass  straight  through  our  parishes  on 
your  return  to  your  own  area."  I  take  this  in  my  stride 
and  reply,  "  I'm  afraid  I  can't  promise  to  do  that." 
One  of  the  more  violently  hostile  ones  says,  "  Why 
not?"  and  I  reply,  "  Because  we  shall  probably  put  up 
at  one  of  the  hotels  in  your  respective  parishes  and 
there  is  no  law  against  that." 

They  retire  rather  discomfited  and  I  return  to  my 
Van — without  seeing  the  Bishop — saying  to  myself, 
see  how  these  "  Christians  "  love  each  other.  In  these 
days  there  is  a  lot  of  sentimental,  hypocritical  talk 
about  "  Church  Unity  ".  There  never  was  and  never 
will  be  any  such  thing.  What  they  want  is  UNI- 
FORMITY and  a  TOTALITARIAN  ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL SYSTEM,  and  anyone  who  disagrees  with  them 
is  given  the  "  cold  shoulder  "  as  we  were  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion. 

Hay  provided  a  very  welcome  change  after  the  dust, 
heat  and  clay-pan  of  the  real  "  Out-back  ".  The  streets 
are  formed  of  the  same  red  soil  as  out  on  the  plains, 
and  look  very  attractive  with  the  graceful  shady  trees 
which  line  both  sides.  Hay  was  named  after  a  former 
Governor  of  the  State,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
is  utterly  removed  in  character  from  stories  which 
generally  end  up  with  a  comparison  of  "  Hay,  Hell, 
and  Booligal ",  the  last-named  a  township  further 
north,  being  the  accredited  rival  of "  The  Other  Place  " 
with  Hay  a  good  second. 

We  leave  Hay  after  filling  up  with  petrol,  oil  and 
water,  and  make  for  Balranald.  It  is  a  long  dreary  trip, 
and  my  wife  is  kept  busy  opening  gates.  There  are  46 
in  84  miles !  At  this  period  I  am  beginning  to  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  my  wife  learnt  to  drive,  so  I 
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stop  and  say  to  her,  "  Come  on,  it's  your  turn  to  drive." 
She  says,  "  I  can't,"  and  I  reply,  "  No,  but  you're  going 
to."  "Why?"  she  asks.  "Well,  if  I'm  taken  ill,  or 
something  more  serious  should  happen,  what  are  you 
going  to  do?"  She  nods  her  head  and  replies,  "  I  see 
your  point.  All  right  I'll  have  a  go." 

She  takes  to  driving  like  a  duck  takes  to  water  once 
she  grasps  the  idea  that  the  Van  is  a  bit  "  top  heavy  ", 
although  she  did  try  to  take  one  gate  at  full  speed ! 
When  I  explained  to  her  the  importance  of  being  able 
to  drive  she  said, "  What  shall  I  do  if  anything  happens 
to  you?"  My  reply  was,  "  Keep  going  straight  ahead. 
You're  bound  to  hit  some  camp  or  station.  If  you  stay 
put  you  may  remain  there  for  days  or  weeks.  One  thing 
you  must  never  do.  You  should  never  leave  the  Van. 
That  would  be  fatal." 

About  seven  miles  out  from  Balranald  I  have  a 
"  blow-out ";  after  that  we  get  along  fairly  well;  stop 
and  have  lunch — tinned  pork  and  beans — and  about  a 
mile  further  on  come  across  a  young  man  pushing  a 
motor  bike.  He  tells  me  he  has  pushed  it  seven  miles 
and  is  pretty  exhausted.  After  some  juggling  I  manage 
to  get  his  bike  into  the  Van  and  we  proceed  at  snail's 
pace  into  Mildura,  the  centre  of  the  "  gordo  ",  a  term 
contracted  from  the  Spanish  name  of  "  gordo  bianco  " 
meaning  the  fat  white  grape.  We  would  have  like  to 
explore  this  region  but  I  had  been  asked  "  to  pass 
through  ".  Besides  I  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Wil- 
cannia. 

On  arrival  at  Wentworth  I  make  my  way  to  the 
Rectory  where  we  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
Rector  and  his  wife  and  they  arrange  accommoda- 
tion at  a  private  house  for  the  night.  As  it  is  Sunday 
we  attend  Evensong.  I  am  invited  to  read  the  Lessons; 
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the  Rector  preaches  from  the  text,  "  That  I  may  know 
Him  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection  " — a  real  fine 
uplifting  sermon.  After  service  we  go  over  to  the  Rec- 
tory for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  chat.  A  very  pleasant  even- 
ing. 

Next  morning  we  are  on  the  track  once  more.  I  have 
the  usual  tyre  trouble  which  delays  us  considerably 
and  causes  us  to  spend  another  night  in  the  Van.  We 
camp  near  the  river;  boil  the  billy  and  partake  of  the 
usual  "  tinned  dog  ".  The  "  skeeters  "  are  very  busy; 
we  have  a  very  restless  night,  but  tomorrow  means  the 
last  lap.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  back  in  my  own  area 
amongst  friends  who  will  not  give  us  the  cold  shoulder. 


CHAPTER   SIXTEEN 

"  GOME  OVER  AND  HELP  US  " 

WHEN  WE  arrived  at  Wilcannia,  after  our  fourth  trip 
into  the  "  Never-Never  ",  I  found  a  letter  awaiting 
my  arrival  to  the  effect  that  the  Rector  of  Mungindi 
would  like  me  to  help  him  work  his  "  parish  ";  after- 
wards I  was  required  to  return  to  Sydney  and  from 
thence  to  Melbourne  to  open  a  new  office  at  the 
Cathedral  for  the  purpose  of  extending  our  work  in 
that  area. 

I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  great  disappointment 
at  having  to  leave  my  real  work.  Despite  the  "  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day "  I  had  formed  a  very  strong 
attachment  for  the  people  "  Out-back  "  and  felt  very 
sad  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  them  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  good-bye.  In  the  future  all  I  can  do 
is  to  pray  for  them;  that  God  may  bless  the  seed  sown 
and  cause  it  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  to  His  praise, 
and  that  the  work  of  our  Sunday  School  by  Post  may 
continue  to  grow  and  spread  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  "  Never-Never  ". 

The  next  two  days  were  spent  preparing  for  the  long 
trip.  Fortunately  I  had  been  able  to  purchase  some  new 
tyres  and  felt  reasonably  safe  in  this  direction;  the 
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garage  people  were  charging  the  battery,  and  I  spent 
most  of  the  time  giving  the  engine  and  Van  the  "  once 
over  ".  After  breakfast  and  prayer  we  say  good-bye  to 
the  people  at  the  Hostel;  fill  up  with  petrol  and  oil 
at  the  local  garage,  and  soon  we  are  on  our  way  to 
Mungindi  taking  the  east  bank  of  the  Darling.  Our 
first  call  is  at  one  of  the  small  stations  where  we  have 
a  cup  of  tea  and  chat  for  a  while.  The  owner  is  very 
keen  on  the  IRRIGATION  SCHEME  and  puts  his 
theory  into  practice  by  pumping  water  from  the  river 
into  various  channels  he  has  made  on  the  station. 

For  many  years  politicians  have  been  talking  about 
"  damming  the  Darling  "  and  the  story  is  told  con- 
cerning one  heated  discussion  where  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  scheme  said,  "  I  propose  we  dam  the 
Darling."  Another  speaker  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
shouted,  "  DAMN  the  Darling.  We've  been  doing  that 
for  years." 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  station  we  had  an  amusing 
incident  which  may  have  turned  into  tragedy.  Passing 
a  clump  of  gum  trees  I  started  up  an  emu  which  began 
to  run  parallel  with  the  Van  and  not  more  than  a 
dozen  yards  away.  The  track  was  pretty  good  and  I  put 
my  foot  on  the  accelerator  wondering  how  fast  the 
bird  could  travel.  I  must  have  been  close  on  forty 
when  the  emu  decided  to  cross  directly  in  front  of  the 
Van.  I  felt  the  impact  and  for  one  horrible  moment 
the  Van  swerved  and  I  thought  we  were  going  over,  but 
I  managed  to  keep  control.  Out  of  the  corner  of  my 
eye  I  saw  the  emu  travelling  at  a  cracking  pace  over 
the  flat  plain.  My  wife  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Gosh, 
that  was  a  near  shave.  I  wonder  how  fast  that  bird 
can  travel?" 

The  emu  is  naturally  of  an  inquisitive  disposition 


The  River  Darling 
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and  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  find  some  object  to  attract 
its  attention.  On  one  occasion  I  took  a  small  hand- 
mirror  and  flashed  it  in  the  direction  of  the  bird.  I 
noticed  that  it  moved  in  a  circular  manner,  going 
round  and  round,  making  each  circle  smaller  until  it 
came  close.  In  this  way  I  managed  to  obtain  a  very 
good  snap. 

On  reaching  the  next  station  we  are  invited  to  stay 
the  night.  There  has  been  an  addition  to  the  family 
since  my  last  visit — a  boy — naturally  they  are  very 
proud  of  him  and  intend  to  have  him  baptised  "  in  a 
proper  manner  "  (whatever  this  may  mean)  at  Bourke 
on  their  next  visit.  They  are  very  hospitable  and  insist 
on  my  wife  having  breakfast  in  bed — the  sort  of  thing 
I  detest.  She  is  glad  of  the  chance  of  being  "  my  lady  " 
for  once  in  a  while,  and  I  am  happy  for  her  sake. 

Our  next  stop  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Bourke 
where  we  camp  for  lunch  under  the  shade  of  some  gum 
trees.  By  this  time  it  is  terribly  hot  (Bourke  is  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  hottest  places  in  the  world)  and  I  am 
tempted  to  stay  put  until  about  4.0  p.m.,  but  decide  to 
push  on  to  Brewarrina.  On  arrival  there  I  make  a 
courtesy  call  at  the  Rectory  and  find  it  occupied  by  one 
of  the  "  Bush  Brothers  ".  He  gives  us  a  hearty  welcome 
which  does  much  to  break  down  the  barrier  erected  by 
the  "  Brothers  "  and  other  "  High  Church  "  Clergy  at 
Hay  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  there.  He  takes  us  to 
a  boarding  house;  a  clean,  comfortable  place,  where 
we  decide  to  spend  the  night;  invites  us  to  early  morn- 
ing Communion;  we  sit  round  the  fire  for  a  while 
and  then  prayer  and  to  bed.  It  is  very  cold. 

We  make  our  way  to  Church  for  the  Communion 
Service  at  7.0  a.m.  There  are  twelve  people  present — 
mostly  women  —  but  we  are  not  "  governed  by 
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numbers  "  and  enjoy  to  the  full  this  time  of  fellow- 
ship, especially  the  "  Brother's  "  address  on  "  Love  '*. 
We  leave  at  9.30  and  camp  at  the  "  seven-mile  "  for 
lunch.  Here  I  meet  with  disaster,  backing  into  a  tree 
and  smashing  the  top  rear  part  of  the  canvas  hood.  I 
patch  it  up  as  best  I  can  but  I  am  afraid  the  damage  is 
permanent.  On  reaching  Collarenebri  I  call  on  the 
Rector  who  invites  me  to  preach  at  Evensong.  I  think 
this  is  a  bit  much  after  travelling  over  two  hundred 
miles  and  decline  with  thanks.  We  are  feeling  physic- 
ally exhausted;  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go,  and  bed 
seems  the  necessary  and  desirable  thing  at  the 
moment.  Unfortunately  we  have  a  very  disturbed  night 
owing  to  the  fact  that  when  we  turned  in  the  mattress 
tipped  over  and  sent  us  sprawling  on  the  floor.  We 
had  a  good  laugh;  re-arranged  the  bed  as  best  we 
could,  but  sleep  would  not  come  and  I  for  one  was 
glad  when  morning  arrived. 

As  we  near  Mungindi  the  scenery  changes,  the  flat 
black  soil  giving  place  to  acres  of  prickly  pear,  pines, 
firs,  and  box,  the  whole  making  a  very  pretty  picture,  so 
refreshing  to  the  eye  after  the  everlasting  clay-pan  and 
sand.  We  reach  Mungindi  about  2.0  p.m.  and  meet 
the  Rector  and  his  wife  who  extend  to  us  a  very  cordial 
welcome.  After  the  evening  meal  we  discuss  our  pro- 
gramme of  visits  covering  his  "  parish  ";  then  a  few 
selections  from  the  gramophone,  prayer  and  bed. 

We  have  another  disturbed  night  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme cold.  After  breakfast,  reading  and  prayer,  I  spend 
the  forenoon  patching  up  the  torn  canvas,  grease  up, 
etc.,  and  rig  wireless.  Mungindi  is  a  nice  border  town- 
ship; the  Rectory  is  a  fine  well-built  house,  and  the 
Church  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  notice  the  absence 
of  a  Pulpit  The  Rector  tells  me  he  "  hopes  to  get  one 
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in  a  very  short  time,  but  money  is  not  easily  come 
by  ".  After  tea  there  is  a  Girls'  Friendly  Society  meet- 
ing at  the  Rectory.  They  are  keen  on  hearing  the  wire- 
less. Unfortunately  it  is  a  failure  owing  to  bad  atmos- 
pherics. About  twenty  are  present  which  is  good  for 
a  town  of  this  size.  I  am  invited  to  give  them  a  talk 
about  the  "  Never-Never "  which  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. I  was  surprised  at  the  ignorance  of  these  "  town 
dwellers  "  concerning  their  own  country,  but  I  knew 
from  past  experience  that  the  same  applies  in  our  own 
country,  and  submitted  with  patience  to  their  questions 
and  answered  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Altogether 
a  very  pleasant,  and,  I  trust,  profitable  evening.  Next 
day  the  Rector  and  I  prepare  for  leaving.  He  has  drawn 
up  an  itinerary  which  we  are  to  follow  as  conditions 
and  circumstances  permit.  My  wife  is  to  stay  at  the 
Rectory  with  his  wife  until  our  return.  The  sky  is  over- 
cast and  very  much  like  rain.  I  haven't  seen  any  rain 
for  months.  After  lunch  we  set  out  on  our  long  trek 
round  the  "  parish  ".  About  four  miles  out  we  pick  up 
a  "  swaggie  "  and  give  him  a  lift  for  seven  miles.  He 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  ungrateful  type  and  goes  off 
without  so  much  as  a  thank  you.  We  call  at  two 
stations,  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  chat;  then  on  to  the 
third  where  we  are  invited  to  stay  the  night.  The  owner 
and  his  wife  are  an  extremely  interesting  couple,  hav- 
ing lived  in  South  Africa  for  many  years.  He  served 
in  the  Boer  War  and  regales  us  with  stories  of  his  ex- 
periences against  "  those  crafty  devils  "  as  he  called 
them.  We  have  reading,  prayer  and  a  long  discussion 
on  religious  topics  before  turning  in.  We  have  to  sleep 
in  the  front  room  where  we  have  a  very  disturbed  night 
owing  to  the  cold  and  very  little  covering. 

Next  day  we  have  a  talk  with  a  black  boy  and  girl 
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and  some  fencers  who  are  camping  down  the  track. 
During  our  lunch  break  we  have  some  sport  chasing 
some  wild  pigs.  I  try  to  grab  one  and  fall  head  over 
heels  into  a  clump  of  prickly  pear.  I  get  the  pig — my 
word  he  does  squeal  1 — also  hundreds  of  small  needles 
into  my  body.  I  spend  half  an  hour  picking  out  the 
ones  in  my  trousers,  but  some  have  penetrated  into  my 
flesh  and  several  days  elapse  before  I  am  rid  of  them. 
We  call  at  several  stations  prior  to  reaching  Weemalah 
where  there  is  a  Church,  school,  and  some  nice-looking 
buildings — quite  a  change  from  the  "  townships  "  in 
the  "  Never-Never  ".  The  Rector  tells  me  he  proposes 
to  hold  a  Service  here  on  the  following  Sunday  so  we 
go  over  to  the  Church  and  prepare  the  lamps,  do  a 
bit  of  dusting,  and  arrange  the  seats  for  the  occasion. 
Then  on  to  other  stations  distributing  tracts,  New 
Testaments,  and  "  speaking  a  Word  in  season  "  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presents  itself.  It  is  very  cold. 
The  following  entry  in  my  diary  will  give  my  readers 
some  idea  of  my  thoughts  at  this  time  :  "  I  am  begin- 
ning to  wish  I  had  never  left  home,  it  is  so  terribly 
cold  here." 

We  hold  a  Service  at  the  next  Station.  About  forty 
gather.  The  Rector  gives  the  address  and  I  talk  to  the 
children.  Ten  remain  for  Communion  which  I  consider 
very  good.  Later  we  return  to  Weemalah  for  the  even- 
ing Service.  We  have  a  congregation  of  thirty  includ- 
ing some  recent  arrivals  from  the  "  Home  Country  ". 
The  Rector  talks  to  the  children  and  I  give  the  address; 
afterwards  I  rig  the  wireless  for  a  broadcast  Service. 
The  reception  is  poor,  owing  to  statics  but  we  are  able 
to  hear  the  preacher  and  the  hymns;  afterwards  we  sit 
round  the  stove  and  talk  until  10.0  p.m.  when  we 
decide  to  make  it  a  day. 
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Our  next  objective  is  the  township  of  Boomi,  call- 
ing at  various  stations  en  route.  I  am  discovering  that 
the  people  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  not  so  hospit- 
able as  those  "  Out-back ".  They  are  more  closely 
settled  and  for  the  most  part  all  rich  and  "  snobbish  ", 
and  spiritually  dead.  I  am  reminded  once  again  that 
when  gold  creeps  in  God  is  driven  out.  The  Rector  and 
I  walk  over  to  one  of  the  bores  where  the  water  is  boil- 
ing hot  on  reaching  the  surface.  I  am  told  it  is  possible 
to  boil  an  egg  in  the  water.  I  didn't  try  the  experiment. 
I  like  boiled  eggs  but  they  don't  like  me  1  In  those  tracts 
of  country  where  success  or  failure  depends  entirely 
upon  the  seasons,  water  from  these  artesian  wells  has 
come  as  a  boon  and  blessing  and  caused  the  wilder- 
ness to  "  blossom  as  a  rose  ".  Those  who  know  all  that 
the  artesian  well  has  done  for  drought  country  are 
never  tired  of  singing  its  praises. 

On  our  return  to  Mungindi  began  an  appraisal  of 
our  trip  round  the  "  parish  ".  We  found  we  had  visited 
twenty-two  stations;  held  six  services,  including  Holy 
Communion  and  had  prayer  and  discussion  with  scores 
of  people;  also  distributed  much  Christian  literature. 
The  Rector  said  the  trip  had  been  a  success  financially. 
We  agreed  that  from  a  purely  spiritual  point  of  view  it 
"  was  hard  to  say  ".  The  Word  had  been  spoken  and 
distributed  freely  and  personal  chats  indulged  in  when- 
ever possible.  He  felt  sure  the  Church  at  Mungindi 
would  benefit  by  bringing  parson  and  people  into  in- 
timate contact.  We  could  only  pray  that  God  would 
set  His  seal  of  approval  upon  our  visit  and  work.  A 
work  that  is  so  difficult,  yet  at  the  same  time  so  neces- 
sary. We  thanked  Him  for  the  opportunity  and  for 
necessary  health  and  strength.  My  wife  and  I  remained 
at  Mungindi  for  another  week  assisting  the  Rector  in 
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his  visitation.  Church  Services,  school  visitation — 
where  I  am  invited  to  talk  to  the  children — and  a  visit 
to  the  local  hospital.  One  morning  the  Rector  has  a 
ring  on  the  'phone  informing  him  that  an  old  man  has 
dropped  dead  at  one  of  the  out-stations  and  the  burial 
has  been  arranged  for  half  past  four.  The  local 
cemetery  is  situated  right  in  the  heart  of  the  prickly 
pear  and  is  divided  into  three  sections,  C.  of  E.;  R.C. 
and  Chinese.  Beside  the  Rector  and  myself  there  are 
the  sexton,  undertaker  and  the  station  owner  who  has 
brought  the  coffin  in  his  truck.  There  are  no  other 
mourners.  It  is  a  most  impressive  service  with  the  sun 
setting  in  the  West  and  I  am  privileged  to  be  present 
and  pay  my  last  respects  to — WHO  KNOWS?  To  the 
station  owner  the  deceased  man  is  known  as  "  Bill  ".  I 
wonder  where  he  came  from?  I  shall  never  know. 

On  Wednesday  morning  I  receive  a  letter  from  H.Q. 
requesting  my  return  to  Sydney.  We  say  good-bye  to 
our  hospitable  host  and  his  wife  and  set  out  on  the 
long  journey  "  home  ".  About  7.30  p.m.  disaster  over- 
takes us  in  the  form  of  a  railway  arch.  In  the  gather- 
ing darkness  it  looks  terribly  small  and  I  decide  to 
approach  it  in  low  gear  and  as  gently  as  possible.  It 
was  lucky  for  me  I  did.  Just  after  entering  the  arch  I 
hear  the  splintering  of  timber,  stop  the  Van  and  find 
it  wedged  against  the  roof  of  the  arch  making  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  move  in  either  direction.  I  get  out  of 
the  Van  and  make  a  careful  inspection  but  find  there 
is  nothing  I  can  do.  I  was  well  and  truly  caught  as 
in  a  vice  and  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about  it.  I 
turn  to  my  wife  and  say,  "  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to 
stay  put  while  I  look  for  help."  I  go  through  the  arch- 
way and  after  walking  about  a  mile  see  a  light  in  the 
distance.  This  turns  out  to  be  the  local  "  pub  ".  There 
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are  several  men  inside  and  when  I  explained  my  pre- 
dicament one  of  them  says,  "  Okay  cobber,  we'll  come 
and  help." 

We  go  back  to  the  Van.  I  ask  my  wife  to  get  out  to 
"  lighten  the  load  "  and  by  dint  of  much  pushing  and 
pulling  we  manage  to  free  the  Van  and  get  through 
the  arch. 

It  is  bitterly  cold  and  our  hands  are  numb  by  the 
time  we  have  finished  our  task.  I  thank  the  "  good 
Samaritans  "  and  give  them  a  pound  note.  I  expect  they 
will  spend  it  at  the  "  pub  "  but  they  have  spared  us 
a  very  uncomfortable,  bitterly  cold  night,  wedged  in 
the  centre  of  the  arch,  and  we  are  very  grateful  for  their 
help.  We  reach  Narrabri  about  10.30  p.m.  and  find 
accommodation  at  the  local  Hotel.  Next  morning  I 
have  a  look  at  the  Van  and  discover  the  roof  smashed 
in.  By  this  time  the  Van  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  it 
has  "  been  in  the  wars  "  and  I  am  wondering  what 
H.Q.  will  say  on  my  return.  Two  days  later  we  arrive 
in  Sydney,  after  crossing  the  Blue  Mountains  with 
faulty  foot-brakes,  and  meet  our  daughter  who  is  de- 
lighted to  see  us  once  again. 

As  we  went  through  the  streets  I  could  see  people 
staring  at  the  Van.  I  turned  to  my  wife,  grinned  and 
said,  "  We  must  look  a  mess.  We're  bruised  and  bat- 
tered but  not  broken.  I'm  proud  of  one  thing." 

She  said,  "  What's  that?" 

"We've  kept  the  old  flag  flying— CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND — for  everyone  to  see.  Thanks  be  to  God." 


CHAPTER   SEVENTEEN 

"FIRE  DOWN  BELOW" 

DURING  MY  sixth  year  in  Australia  I  had  a  bad  "  ner- 
vous breakdown  "  and  was  sent  to  the  Blue  Mountains 
for  a  period  of  convalescence  from  which  I  appeared 
to  derive  much  benefit.  I  say  "  appeared "  because 
shortly  after  resumption  of  parish  work  I  found  myself 
unable  to  concentrate,  became  very  edgy,  suffered  from 
loss  of  energy  and  became  generally  run  down.  The 
doctor  advised  me  to  have  an  X-ray  and  see  a  specialist. 
The  latter  gave  me  a  thorough  check-up  and  advised 
me  to  take  a  long  sea  trip.  The  only  long  sea  trip  I 
could  visualise  was  a  return  to  the  Old  Country  and 
this  I  decided  to  do.  I  little  knew  what  I  was  in  for. 
The  world  economic  crisis  had  reached  "  Down 
Under  "  and  when  I  went  down  to  the  shipping  office 
to  book  our  passages  I  found  it  besieged  by  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  tearfully  anxious  to  get  away  from 
the  "  Land  of  promise  ".  I  was  told  that  I  could  not 
expect  a  passage  for  three  months  at  least  and  then  on 
an  old  liner  returning  home  to  be  broken  up.  I  clinched 
the  offer,  paid  my  deposit  and  went  outside  to  be 
accosted  by  a  young  man  who  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  cheeks  begged  me  to  help  him  "  get  away 
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from  this  terrible  country  ".  He  was  one  of  many  who 
had  gone  out  to  Australia  to  make  their  fortunes  and 
now  found  themselves  out  of  work,  friendless  and 
stranded  amongst  a  hostile  people.  They  were  willing 
to  "  work  their  passage  '*,  in  fact  they  were  ready  to 
do  anything  to  escape  the  intolerable  conditions  pre- 
vailing. There  was  no  system  of  dole  or  national  assist- 
ance at  this  time;  instead  food  distribution  centres  were 
set  up  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  I  remember  one  of 
my  church  officers — a  very  fine  tradesman — being  de- 
clared redundant  and  it  distressed  me  beyond  measure 
to  see  him  wilt  and  wither  under  this  terrible  blow, 
and  how  it  hurt  his  pride  to  carry  his  bag  down  to  the 
food  centre  for  the  week's  provisions. 

I  had  two  problems  on  my  hands,  namely,  how  to 
dispose  of  my  furniture  and  effects,  and  how  to  change 
Australian  currency  into  English.  The  latter  problem 
was  solved  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  teller  in  one 
of  the  Sydney  banks.  The  procedure  was  as  follows.  I 
would  hand  him  a  certain  sum  of  money,  say  five 
pounds.  This  he  would  change  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted— a  little  at  a  time — and  hand  it  back  to  me 
when  it  would  be  placed  under  the  carpet  in  the  bed- 
room. In  this  way  I  managed  to  change  all  my  money 
except  for  a  few  shillings  which  I  dumped  into  the 
sea  after  clearing  the  Sydney  heads.  Disposing  of  the 
household  effects  presented  a  more  serious  problem. 
The  economic  crisis  had  hit  the  Australians  with  the 
suddenness  of  an  atom  bomb  and  money  became  ex- 
tremely "  tight ".  I  managed  to  sell  a  few  things 
privately  to  some  of  my  parishioners  but  as  the  time 
drew  near  for  us  to  take  passage  home  I  decided  to  call 
in  an  auctioneer  as  a  last  resort.  He  had  a  good  look 
round  and  cheered  me  up  by  remarking,  "  You  won't 
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get  much  for  this  lot."  How  right  he  was.  During  the 
auction  my  wife  and  daughter  visited  friends  and  I 
played  cricket  just  to  keep  my  mind  off  the  auctioneer's 
prophecy.  It  was  a  sad  story.  Actually  I  received  forty 
pounds  for  furniture  and  furnishing  for  which  I  had 
paid  two  hundred  and  fifty,  three  years  previously,  and 
I  had  to  let  the  whole  front  bedroom  suite  go  for 
EIGHT  POUNDS !  I  was  reminded  of  an  old  saying, 
"  There  are  some  debts  that  cannot  be  paid  except  by 
ingratitude."  But  I  am  not  blaming  the  "  Aussies  "; 
they  were  in  a  real  fix. 

When  I  announced  my  impending  resignation  to  my 
Church  council  and  parishioners,  their  outrageous 
national  conceit  came  to  the  fore  with  such  dogmatic 
expressions  as,  "  You'll  come  back  ";  "  You'll  regret  it, 
they  always  do",  and  so  on  ad  nauseam.  My  own 
considered  opinion  is  that  the  "  Aussies  "  suffer  from 
a  very  bad  inferiority  complex  resulting  from  isolation- 
ism and  the  fact  that  so  few  of  them  know  anything  at 
all  about  their  own  country  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Actually  I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  a  country 
where : 

"  The  birds  don't  sing, 
The  flowers  don't  smell, 
And  the  women  have  no  roses  in  their  cheeks." 

and  I  have  never  had  any  desire  to  return.  I  must  con- 
fess I  liked  the  Van  Mission  work;  the  secretarial  and 
deputation  work  at  Melbourne,  but  ordinary  parish 
work  did  not  appeal  to  me,  despite  the  fact  that  I  had 
a  nice  seaside  parish  just  outside  Sydney.  We  made 
many  friends  and  remember  them  with  affection  but 
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I  write  of  Australians  generally  and  cannot  honestly 
say  I  was  happy  with  them. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  we  were  standing  on  the 
deck  of  S.S.  Demosthenes  waving  and  calling  to  a 
large  number  of  our  parishioners  who  had  come  to  see 
us  off.  My  wife  had  a  very  large  basket  of  fruit  and 
flowers  presented  to  her  by  the  members  of  the 
Women's  Fellowship  and  we  were  holding  streamers — 
scores  of  thin  paper  ribbons,  blue,  red,  yellow,  green 
— which  were  in  turn  held  by  our  friends  on  the  quay- 
side. The  idea  behind  this  charming  but  somewhat 
childish  custom  is  that  the  one  holding  the  streamer 
which  is  the  last  to  break  will  remain  friendly  for  the 
longest  period.  It  doesn't  work  that  way  but  it's  a  nice 
thought!  As  Demosthenes  moved  slowly  from  her 
berth,  the  water  widening  between  her  hull  and  the 
quay,  the  coloured  streamers  snapped  and  fluttered 
down  into  the  harbour,  and  the  calls  of  our  friends 
echoed  in  the  distance  as  we  passed  under  the  nearly 
completed  bridge,  through  the  "  Heads  "  and  on  the 
first  stage  of  our  journey  to  Tasmania. 

At  Hobart  a  rather  amusing  episode  occurred.  My 
wife  and  daughter  chanced  to  spot  some  ordinary 
English  daisies  growing  on  a  near-by  lawn.  They  were 
so  excited  that  they  threw  all  discretion  to  the  winds, 
jumped  over  the  wall  and  began  picking  the  daisies. 
The  owner  came  out  and  remonstrated  at  this  breach 
of  good  manners  but  when  my  wife  explained,  he  said, 
"  I  understand.  That's  all  right.  I'm  English.  Pick  as 
many  as  you  like." 

During  the  voyage  to  Fremantle  I  was  able  to  contact 
many  people  on  board  and  discovered  that  the  vast 
majority  were  people  who  had  gone  out  to  the  "  Land 
of  promise  "  in  order  to  make  their  fortunes  and  were 
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returning  to  live  on  the  dole.  One  of  them  said  to  me, 
"  It's  better  to  die  on  the  dole  in  England  than  starve 
in  this  blasted  country."  He  went  on  to  inform  me  that 
he  had  given  up  a  good  steady  job  in  England  in  order 
to  better  himself  in  a  new  country  and  finished  up  by 
selling  bootlaces.  Being  the  only  Parson  on  board  I 
got  to  know  them  intimately  and,  apart  from  a  few 
"  wasters  ",  recognised  they  were  fundamentally  honest 
in  what  they  told  me  of  their  experiences  "  Down 
Under  ".  With  the  Captain's  permission  I  arranged  to 
hold  four  Services  each  Sunday,  Holy  Communion, 
Morning  Prayer,  Evensong  and  a  special  service  for 
children  and  young  people  in  the  afternoon.  These  ser- 
vices were  well  attended  throughout  the  voyage,  which 
lasted  fourteen  weeks  and  four  days. 

One  of  the  passengers — a  Canadian  lumber-jack — 
attached  himself  to  me  and  stuck  like  a  limpet  during 
the  whole  of  the  trip.  Talk !  Talk  1  Talk  1  He  never 
stopped  talking,  and  I  must  confess  I  got  into  the  habit 
of  dodging  whenever  I  saw  him  in  the  offing.  He  had 
a  wonderful  gift  of  making  paper  flowers  and  when 
I  told  him  we  had  Dame  Clara  Butt  on  board  he  in- 
sisted on  making  her  a  large  bouquet  of  paper  roses 
with  the  request  that  I  should  present  them  to  her. 
This  I  did  and  he  received  a  gracious  acknowledge- 
ment from  a  very  gracious  lady. 

Four  days  out  from  Fremantle  I  was  sitting  with 
my  wife  on  the  starboard  quarter  enjoying  the  calm  sea 
and  the  sunshine.  Suddenly  I  turned  to  her  and  said, 
"  I  can  smell  burning."  With  typically  feminine  logic 
she  replied,  "  Don't  be  silly,  you're  imagining  things." 
"  Am  I?"  I  retorted,  "  look  at  those  seamen."  I  pointed 
to  several  of  the  deck  crew  silently  examining  the  ship's 
boats  and  taking  off  the  covers.  When  they  had  dis- 
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appeared  I  went  down  to  my  cabin,  procured  my  pen- 
knife, flicked  out  the  blade  and  going  over  to  one  of 
the  boats  pushed  the  knife  in  as  far  as  it  would  go.  It 
went  in  easily  through  several  coats  of  paint  and  some 
very  old  wood  and  I  experienced  a  nasty  sinking  feel- 
ing in  the  pit  of  my  "  tummy  ".  If  there  was  a  fire — 
and  I  knew  instinctively  there  was — and  it  assumed 
threatening  proportions,  the  old  ship  would  be  an  in- 
ferno. I  went  back  to  my  wife  and  told  her  of  my  fears 
advising  her  to  keep  calm  and  say  nothing  to  anybody. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  messenger  appeared  at  my  side 
and  said,  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  the  Captain  would  like  a 
word  with  you  in  his  cabin." 

"  Right,  I'll  be  there  in  a  minute." 

I  knocked  on  the  door  and  the  skipper  said,  "  Come 
in,  Padre,  sit  down." 

I  sat  down  and  he  said,  "There's  a  fire  in  the 
bunkers  and  I'm  afraid  it's  rather  serious." 

I  told  him  of  my  suspicions. 

He  gave  me  a  wry  grin  and  said,  "  I'm  going  to  turn 
about  and  head  for  the  Australian  coast.  What  sort  of 
a  crowd  have  we  got  down  there?" 

I  told  him  what  I  knew  of  the  passengers  and  said, 
"  They're  rather  jumpy  and  may  panic  if  the  fire  be- 
comes serious.  Have  you  any  revolvers?" 

He  looked  me  full  in  the  face  and  said,  "  I  see  what 
you  mean.  Just  go  down  and  go  about  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  and  keep  things  quiet." 

"  Right,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  I'll  do  just  that." 

Fortunately  for  everybody  the  fire  was  brought  under 
control  after  a  battle  lasting  a  day  and  a  half  and  the 
ship  was  able  to  resume  her  original  course  to  Durban, 
for  which  I  was  truly  thankful.  Some  members  of  the 
crew  were  gassed  and  had  to  be  brought  up  on  deck 
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for  air  but  there  were  no  serious  casualties.  Several 
hundred  tons  of  burning  coal  were  dumped  into  the 
sea.  Later  the  Captain  told  me  he  had  no  intention  of 
putting  back  into  Fremantle,  but  he  made  for  the 
coast  in  case  the  fire  became  uncontrollable. 

Our  trip  across  the  Indian  Ocean  lasted  for  fourteen 
days  and  was  quite  uneventful  except  for  a  huge  whale 
which  surfaced,  rolled  over  and  disappeared  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  ship.  I  don't  remember  seeing 
one  single  ship  during  the  whole  of  this  trip  from  Fre- 
mantle to  Durban. 

But  there  was  one  event  which  I  shall  never  forget 
and  I  am  sure  no  one  else  will  who  was  on  the  ship  at 
the  time.  I  had  invited  Dame  Clara  Butt  to  sing  at  one 
of  the  Sunday  evening  services  and  this  she  had  kindly 
promised  to  do,  although  she  was  suffering  from  some 
kind  of  back  trouble  and  had  to  sit  down  to  sing.  The 
day  after  we  resumed  our  original  course  the  following 
announcement  appeared  on  the  ship's  notice  board  : 

A  SPECIAL  THANKSGIVING  SERVICE  TO 
ALMIGHTY  GOD  FOR  OUR  DELIVERANCE 
WILL  BE  HELD  IN  THE  THIRD-CLASS 
SALOON  ON  SUNDAY  NEXT  AT  7.30  p.m. 
DAME  CLARA  BUTT  HAS  GRACIOUSLY  CON- 
SENTED TO  SING.  IT  IS  HOPED  EVERYONE 
WILL  BE  PRESENT  TO  RENDER  HIS  OR  HER 
THANKS. 

I  think  everyone  on  board  except  those  on  watch  and 
a  few  "  die-hards  "  were  present  at  this  most  memor- 
able service.  Stokers,  greasers,  seamen,  cooks,  stewards, 
apprentices,  officers  and  Captain  crowded  into  the 
saloon.  I  commenced  the  service  with  the  well-known 
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hymn  "  Eternal  Father  strong  to  save  ";  followed  with 
a  few  short  prayers  including  the  General  Thanksgiv- 
ing, and  then  invited  Dame  Clara  to  sing  "  Abide  With 
Me  ".  Her  deep,  rich  voice  filled  the  saloon  and  deeply 
affected  the  spell-bound  congregation.  I  must  confess  I 
had  tears  in  my  eyes  and  as  I  glanced  round  the 
assembled  faces  I  saw  many  women  with  their  hand- 
kerchiefs to  their  eyes,  and  tears  rolling  down  the 
cheeks  of  many  of  the  hard-bitten  sailors.  It  was  a 
scene  I  shall  never  forget;  one  that  will  linger  in  my 
mind  and  heart  as  long  as  life  lasts;  and  an  inestim- 
able privilege  to  listen  to  such  a  great  singer. 

She  left  us  at  Durban  to  make  another  tour  of 
South  Africa  followed  by  the  good  wishes  of  all  on 
board. 

The  remainder  of  our  voyage  via  Cape  Town  and 
Teneriffe  passed  without  incident. 

Unfortunately  on  entering  the  English  Channel  we 
ran  into  thick  fog  and  did  not  make  landfall  until  we 
were  nearing  Dover.  We  passed  quite  close  to  this 
famous  port,  so  near  we  were  calling  to  the  people  on 
the  pier.  For  the  first  time  for  more  than  six  years  we 
could  see  the  luscious  green  fields  of  England;  the 
white  cliffs  of  Dover,  and  as  I  turned  to  my  wife  and 
daughter  I  could  see  the  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  with  a 
sob  in  my  voice  I  said,  "  WE'RE  HOME  1" 

HOME  to  the  finest  country  in  the  world.  Back  to 
my  beloved  Yorkshire  with  its  moors,  rivers  and  dales; 
back  to  cricket,  football,  hiking;  back  to  the  long  twi- 
light of  summer  evenings  (it  is  dark  at  seven  in  Aus- 
tralia); back  to  our  own  lovely  beaches — without 
sharks — and  to  the  unpredictable  English  climate 
which  is  the  best  for  our  own  country — a  fact  most 
people  appear  to  forget. 
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Yes,  I  was  glad,  very  glad  to  be  back  HOME. 

"  Mid  pleasures  and  palaces,  where  e'er  we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble;  there's  no  place  like  home." 
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